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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb rerolting' craelUea of the Matometana of 
Bengal to the Christian race, hae rendered a aecond 
issue of this Work imminently of the greatest intereel 
at the present moment. The first issue' of this volume 
was made in. 1854, nnder a title that ill descrihed its 
value and the concise diffusion of its historical contents. 
The Mahometan, like the modem Mormon faith, lacks 
of every principle of virtue in - Cbiistian rule, and is 
opposed to liberty, truth,* andjuajlce. The Mahome- 
taoa of India have had"i&'i),^ii'de(I to them by British 
sovereign^, the advancem'ewand social improvement of 
civilized England ; liberty of thought and action ; the 
dictatea of their own faith, and the administration of 
it preserved to them inviolable. Recent events are 
a vraming for the OhrlBtian community against Maho- 
metans generally. Western Europe has b; her policy 
given a tone and importance to a nation of this faith, 
dangerous to Christendom, by the squander of its blood 
and treasure, to uphold a power which in her day of 
opportunity will basely betray. One instance shall be 
given : The trial at Constantinople of the murderer of 
Sir Lawrence 'Jones, Bart., at Smyrna, the former a 
Moslem, the latter a Christian ; the relatives of the 
victim were denied justice, their faith placing them 
without the pale of Mahometan law. Bede, in his 
English Church History, relates of the Sarac^ invasioa 
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of France as far aa Sens in 731 : Charles Martel fipmly 
establiBhed GhriBtianity by hie defeat of Abderrhaman 
at the battle of Tours, in 782.* Continue to uphold 
Mahometans as we have done, and the day may come 
when we shall have similar attempts as were made 
eleven hundred years ago, should the followers of the 
Savionr slumber at their posts. 

The following is not aa inapt quotation from the 
present work : 

" It mast be Kdmltted that the religion of Islam, calmly and 
dispassionately examined by the light of reason, contains by the 
side of the grosaeat absurdities, the most palpable falsehoods, and 
the veriest rubbish, mach also that is true and of sterling worth ; 
and that it has exercised a certain civilizine influence over the 
barbarous nations to whom it was first preached : yet few only 'will 
venture to deny tbat it lacks altogether the higher and most esseu- 
tial qualities of a aniversal faith. Even the basis whereon it rests, 
the great eternal tmth of a sole Deity, is tarnished and clouded in 
it by the companionship wbitih it is furced to bear to a miserable 
fiction placed by the side of it, and with equal attribates. There 
are some few, strange though it may appear, who almost regret that 
the victorious career of the Moslems shouid have been checked by 
Leo Tas Isaurian and by Charlbs Mahtel. What would 
have become of Europe — what of civilization, had the Moslems 
conquered ? Let the admirers of Islam look at the state of the 
Mussulman nations of the present day : the fruit shows the quality 
of the tree. It is also a favorite arEument with historians ana 
Others, to point to the numberl of believers in Islam, and to the 
twelve centuries that the Mahommedan faith has endured, as con- 
vincing proofs of the truth of that creed, or, at all events, of a 
preponderating amount of truth in it. If arguments of this kind 
are to apply, the Mormon ^th also may claim admission among, 
the ' received ' creeds ; and the names i if Joe Smith aad Brigham 
Young may be expected, in tbe course of titty years or so, to ngnre 
amoDg tbe 'prophets and apostles of religion.'" Page 53. 

J. w. 

Oetoher 15rt, 1857. 



im*s Middk Agit, Yol. 1.^1819, p. S. 
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PART I. 

THE MOSLBMIN. 



CHAPTER I. 



The Arabian peniaBulo, called by the natives Jebtba-A£- 
Ab4b, by tbo Fenians and Turka Ababibtait, forma th© 
south-westemmoat part of Asia. It ia boimded on tbe 
north by Syria and the river Euphratea, on the east by the 
Persian Gulf, on tho south by the Indian Ocean, on the 
Teat by the Bed Sea, or Arabian Gulf, Including the 
north-eosteni desert, it occupies an area tea times the extent 
of that of Great Britain and Ireland. The connecting IJT^fc ; 
bel'ween Asia and Africa, to which latter continent it is 
joined by the Isthmus of Suez, it presents in its natural 
features, a faithful copy of its colossal tropical neighbour, 
modified, however, by the imprint of a strongly marked 
individual character, the result of its peculiar isolated posi- 
tion. The attempted derivation of the name of the country 
from Ebbb*, the common progenitor of tbe Joctanites and 
lamaelites — the two races which are assumed to constitute 
the great 'bulk of the native population of Arabia — ie, at the 
beat, but very problematic^ ; that &om the word Ababa, the 

* Sea Geneaia, i. S5. Ebsb Bignifiea a nomadic ahepherd, ons 
loaduig a roving pastoral ]ife; it mgnifieg, also, in Hebrew, ieyimd,y<m' 
tide, the other tide ; beuce tlia name Eebrbw, or Ebbbw. boa been sup- 
posed also to bD intended to detdgnate immignmtB into Canaan or 
Faleatine from bejond the EuphniteB. 
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2 THB MOSliEMIK. 

name of a district of the province of Tehama, and which 
aignifiea a level desert, would seem to rest on. a safer and 
more rational foundation, the far greater part of the country 
being indeed a dreary waste, a boundlees level of sand, 
destitute of rivers, intersected by naked mountaina, uid 
barely relieved here and there by a shady grove or a green 
award of aromatic herbs. The date-palm is often the 
solitary representative of vegetable life in these sterile tracts, 
which are scorched by a tropical sun, and hardly ever refreshed 
by a grateful shower. There &te, however, some more 
favored districts, where the fertile soil produces dates and 
other palms, tamarinds, vines, rice, sugar, figs, tobacco, 
indigo, cotton, durra,* coffee, gum, benzoin, frankincense, 
manna, balsam, aloe, myrrh, apices, &a. The high lands ia 
the south-west, that border on the Indian Ocean, are 
distinguished in this respect, above all other parts of 
Arabia, by a more temperate air, superior fertihty, and com- 
parative abundance of wood, and water. No wonder, then, 
that the appellation hippt/, bestowed upon this blessed 
region by Ptolemt, shoiJd have been generally adopted, 
idthongh originating in a mistranslation of the word Yemen, 
the Arabian name of this part of the peninsula, and which 
does not signify happy, but is sjmply meant to designate the 
land lying, with respect to the East, to the right of Mecca, 
just as Al-3ham (Syria) means the land to the left of that 
city. ProLBMY's division of the country into the sandy, the 
petraia, and the h^pg {Arabia Deserta, Peirma, and Felix), 
is, however, nnknown to the Arabians themselves, who speak 
only of high land and low land. The epithet itoni/, so 
generally applied by geographers to the petraic division, is 
founded in error : Ptolemy derived the word from Petba, 
the name of the then, flourishing capital of the Nabathsans, 
and not from the Gtreek word peira, a rock or stone. 
Ptolemy's Arabia Petrtea forms now part of the province of 
Hejaz, along the coast of the Bed Sea. Yembh-, as we 
have seen, occnpiM the south-western coast. On the south- 
eaatem coast lies the maritimo district of Omas ; on the 
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TBI! MOSLBHIK. 8 

Persian Oulf, the diBtrict of Labha : the inland space bears 
the name of NBaBB, or N^ao-ss. 

Arabia ia the true native country of the horse, and remains 
even at the present time the seat of the purest and noblest 
races of that generous animaL Asaes, oxen, sheep, goats, 
and tho swift gazelle, are also indigenous; and so is the 
camel, the " ship of the desert," nature's moat precious gift 
in the sands of Africa and Arabia. Monkies, pheasants, 
and pigeons inbabit the fertile districts. The lion, the 
.puither, the hjena, the jackal, lurk in the desert. Ostriches 
and peUcaus are among tho birds of Arabia j locusts, that 
"pla^e of -the fields," are among its insects. The coasts 
abound in fishes and tortoises; and the pearl-fishery 
flourishes mora eapecially in the Persian Gulf. 

Among the mineral products may be mentioned iron, 
copper, lead, coals, asphaltum ; and precious atones, as the 
agate, the oliyi, the camelion, &c. Some of the ancient 
geographers speak alao of the soil of Arabia as being 
impregnated with gold; and though no mines of that 
precious metal are at present known in the peninsula, who 
can say but that the treasures of another California lie 
hidden there ? 

The inhabitants of Arabia, whose present number may be 
estimated at about fifteen millions, are auppoaed to derive 
their origin partly from Jootait (in the Arabian language 
Eahtan), oneof the sons of Ebeb; and partly from Isuael, 
the son of Abraham and Hagar. The Joctiuiites, as the 
supposed original inhabitants of the country, have been 
c^ed also true Arabians ; the Ismaelites, as later immigrants, 
mixed Arabians. The Ibuaelitbb are the Bbsoweeits, or 
Bkdouiws, of our time, who to the present day continue to 
rove through the interior and the north of Arabia, as they 
did in the remote times of Job and Sesostris, depending 
partly on their flocks, partly on the transit trade of the 
caravans, but chiefly on plunder ; * which latter is by these 
wild sons of the desert looked upon in the light of an 
honorable profession rather than of a disgrac^ul and 

* "Tta ArsbiaD tribw are equally addicted to commerce nnd 
lapiof^" oa FUny has iL 
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4 THE M08LEMIN. 

criminal puFHait;. They are a fine race of men, of middle 
size, but well proportioned, Tigorous, and active ; they have 
regular features ; their complexion is mostly dark, rarely of 
a lighter tint ; their eyes sparkle with a fire and lustre 
unknown among ua. They are brave, temperate, generous, 
and hospitable ; enthusiaaticaljy addicted to eloquence and 
poetry. Bapine and reT»nge.are the only dark spots in the 
national character of the Bedoween. 

. The JoOTAKiTBS are the HAsnnxsrES, or settled Arabians, 
who from the earliest times have been collected into towns- 
and Tillies, more especially in the maritime districts of the 
peninsula, employed in the labors of agriculture, trade, and 
commerce. Though the Arabian house- dwellers cannot be 
said to possess all the noble qualities of their brethren of 
the desert, still the description given above of the physical 
and moral character of the latter applies in a great measure 
equally to them ; they are lively, intelligent, eloquent, and 
witty ; and, vrith all their habitual haughty demeanour, more 
particularly to strangers, affable and agreeable in their 
manners and conversation. 

The principal nations of Arabia mentioned by the ancients, 
are, besides the Skekites (tent-dwellers, or wondering 
tribes), the Nabath^ans, in Arabia Petrtea (Hejna) ; the 
TnAunsiTES and Mik^AHS in Hejaz ; the Sab^ans and 
HoMEBiTEB, in Yemen ; the Hadhbamitbs, in Hadhramaut 
on the southern coast ; the OHAKiTKa, Dachakbbiass, and 
GsEBHJGANs, in Oman and Ul-Ahsa, or Lahsa ; the Saba- 
MiANs, in Neged ; and the Saeaoews, an obscure tribe on 
the borders of Egypt, and remarkable only from the circum- 
stance that, perhaps from a fallacious* intci^retation of the 
meaning of the word, — viz : as intended to indicate an 
Oriental situation — the application of the name has been 
gradually extended, first to the inhabitants of the Arabian 
peninsula generally, afterwards to all Mohammedans. 

* True, in the Arabic tongas the meaning of tlie worde, of which 
the namo Saracent ma; be compounded, will bear out the aignificatioa 
of >m OritMal lititaiion. But the vKstem position of the Saracen tribe 
mentioned 1:17 Ptolemy, negatives the asEumption oftbe Arabic origin of 
the word aa applied in this sense. Ab Qibbon si^aoiouily remarks, 
the appellation being imposed bj Btrangera, its meaning must be 
sought^ not in the Arabic, but in a foreign language. 
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THE MOBLEHIK. 5 

The eftrlj history of the Arabians ia shrouded in obscu- 
rity. That the Jootahites were not the true origiiul 

inhabitantB of the countrj', but simply later immigrants into 
it, would appear to result from the biatories of the ancient 
Babylonian and Aeayriau empires (however so little re- 
liance we may feel inclined to place in these mythical and 
traditional histories) ; for we are told that Ifimrod was 
attended by Arabian tribes — and in the list of the Babylonian 
kings we find six Arabian princes ; and, again, among the 
auxiliaries of IS'inus we find Arabs, under a prince named 
Ariteua. The Htkbob, or Shepherd Kings, who are said to 
have invaded Egypt about 2076 B.C., and to have held sway 
in that country during more than 500 years, are also gene- 
rally considered to have come from Arabia. The traditional 
history of Arabia mentions several kingdoms and dynasties. 
The two moat ancient of these, dating their origin as far 
back as 2000 b.c., were, 1, theHoMEniTE kingdom in Xemeri, 
which, after a time, split into the two states of Saba, or 
Shsba, and Hashbauaut. About 1572 B.C., these were 
reunited into oue empire, which about 1075 B.C. was 
governed by Balkis, the daughter of Hodhad, and who by 
some historians is thought to have been identical with the 
Queen of Sheba, the eoteroporary of Solomon ; 2, the State 
in Ilejaz, in which the Nabathjbaub held superior sway. 

Protected on all sides by the aeas of sand and water which 
encompass the peninsula, the Arabian people — or,nt all events, 
the great body of the nation— -had, at all times, escaped the 
yoke of a foreign conqueror. King Sesostris, of Egypt, is 
said to have subjected aomo tribes of Hejaz to his rule; but 
it would appear they speedily recovered their independence. 
All the attempts made at different times, by the rulers of 
Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, and Persia, to subjugate the 
Arabian peninsula, proved either altogether abortive, or, 
even where they partially succeeded, the conquest was only 
transient. Thus Arabia Fetnea was subjugated, for atime, 
to the Assyrian sway in the eighth century n.o. by Pul, or 
Phul, and Sennacherib ; but in the sixth century b.o. we 
find it in independent alliance with the Persian kings 
Cyrus and Cambyses. Alexanderthe Great had formed the 
plim to conquer and colonise the coasts of Arabia, and to 
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a THE UOSLEUm. 

prepare in this way tbe ultimate Bubjugation of the entire 
peninsula. The genius of the Oneco-MBcedonian conqueiwr, 
the immense materia] meana of which he could dispose, and 
thepoBseBBion of a powerful iJeet (under Hfearohus) promiaed 
a successful issue to the intended eipedition : the death of 
AlezfuideT (11th June, 823 B.C.) averted the threatening 
danger.* The attempt which Antigonus and Detnetriua 
made upon Arabia in 313 B.C. waa a failure ; and the trifling 
conquest achieved in 219 b.o. by Antioehus the Great, 
of Syria, was speedily wrested again from him by the 
natives. At a later period, the northern tribes of Arabia 
were engaged for a time, with varying fortunes, in desultory 
feuds with the Jews under the MaccabtBans, or Makkabi.f 
The Homans alao, tliat all-grasping nation, cast their covetous 
eyes upon the fiourisliing state of Petnea ; but neither 
Scaurus nor Gabinius, neither Pompey nor Antony, nor 
even Augustus, could prevaQ against the diffioulties of the 
country, and the etubbom valor of the roving tribes of the 
desert. Hunger, thirst, fatigue, and disease thinned the 
ranks of the proud legions more effectually still than the 
bow, the javelin, and the scymetar of the Bedoween j and 
after a last vain attempt under ^liua Gallus, Imperial Borne 
reluctantly relinquished for a time the coveted prize. In 
106 A.n, Cornelius Palma, a lieutenant of Trajan, conquered 

* It would evan appear that the confuaon conssqnent upon the 
death of the great Hacedoiiiui, and upon the feuda Bjid etrugglea for 
etnpire among hia generala, was taken adTiuitage of bj the prinooa in 
the north of Arabia, to extend their dominion beyond tho frontier of 
the peninsula. From the earlteat times the wandering tribea had been hi 
the habits more perticuLu'l; during the aoarcit; of winter, to eit^iri the 
dangereua liceoae of encamping on the akirta of Heaopotamia, Syria, 
and Egjpt, oud had often exteaded their incureionB to the vary heart 
of Chaldcea, or Babylonia (Irak). They now took formal poaaesdon of 
a part of the latter country (hence called to tHe present day Irak- ' 
Ababi), and eatabliahed in it a new Arabian state, the kingdom of 
HntA. Tribes from Yemen emigrated to the territory of Syria, and 
eatabllBhed the state of Qassah, in the country north of Damaaciuk 
We must not omit to mcutiou, however, that some historiane place 
the eaUbliahment of the etatee of Hiia and Qassan at a much later 

+ Sonamed fi^m MakkabI,Le., cAf 'Lammcr/ the appellation bestowed 
upon Judaa, the liberator of the Jews from the Sytiim yoke. 
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the cities of Bostra and Fetra, and Hubdaed the Kabathasam. 
Trajan made, also, some naval inroads, and carried Ma 
incursiona as &r as Eatif. Fetra lost from this time ita 
importance and splendor ; Bostra becoming in its stead 
the principal seat of the commerce of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. After the death of Trajan, the conquered tribes 
shook off again the Soman yoke. The IBmperor Aurelian 
broke, indeed, the power of the Nabathsans in his celebrated 
campaign against Zeaobia, the great Queen of Falmyra, 
(272 and 273 a.d.), and his triumphal car was followed by 
captive Arabian chiefs ; but the Nabathaian nation, disdaining 
to bend to the Homan yoke, abandoned their homes, and Sed 
to that great asylum of Arabian freedom, the desert. 

At the commencement of the siith century, (502 A.P.), 
the Komerito kingdom of Yemen * waa conquered by an 
Ethiopian prince, the Negus, or King, of AbyHBinia,t and 
remained subject or tributary to the Ciiristian princes of 
the latter country to the time of the conquest of Arabia by 
Choaroes I. (Nuahirvan) of Persia (about 574 A.n.J. Still, 
though Arabia was styled a Feraian province, the sway of 
the Sasaanides over the peninsula was more nominal tiian 
real : the tribes of the desert remained free, and even in 

■ DuHAAH, priucQ of the Homeritea, bad been gaiued otsf to Uie 
Mosidc foitli by tha Jewish aules who had found au asylum in Yemen. 
The u9Vf proselyte can'ied on a most vigoroua perseciition of the 
Christians in hU dominions, and more particularly in the dty of 
NegTa,or Nag'roit, (situated between Saanu and Heoca). The Christian 
king of Ahyssicia, who prefarred an hereditai; olaun to the crown of 
Yemen, as a desModsjit of Baien, Queen of Sheba, oame to the reB«ue 
of his oppressed fellow-believers, Eind spaedil; deprived tha Jewish pro- 
selyte of crown and life. He allied himself also with the Emperor 
Justdnisn for^the overthrow of the Persian power j but he fuled in his 
subsequent enterprise, and found himself incapable even of defending 
bia Arabian conquesta, which were wTMted from him by the revolt 
and usurpation of Abkahab, once tbe slave of a Roman merobant of 
Adulia. The payment of a slight tribute alone acknowlodged the 
suprem^y of tha Ethiopian prlcco. After a long and prosperous 
roign, thepoworof AbrohaU was overthrown before tbe gates of Meoo*. 
by Abdul Motolleb, tho grandfather of Id^ohammed ; and his ehildren 
nero finally deepoilud by CLosroea Nushirvan, of Persia. 

t Th^ AzuioiteB, or Abyssiniaus, were, most probably, originaUy a 
colony of Arabs who had settled in AfricB, 
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8 • THE MOSLUMIN. 

Yemen, we find seven Prinees of the Homeritra aucceBsfully 
OBserting and maintaining the indepeadence of their moun- 

There is some reason to suppose that the original worship 
of the Arabs was that of one Gkid ; clouded and tarniahed, 
indeed, by many euperstitioua usages, and perhaps even by 
human sacrifices, yet &ee from gross idoktry. But this 
primitive religion vraa speedily supplanted by the adoration 
of the sun, the moon, and the fixed stars ; a specious super- 
stition which aubstitutes for the invisible, all-pervading, 
universal God, the most glorious of hia creations, and may 
well find its excuse in the clear sky and boundless naked 
plains of Arabia, where the heavenly luminaries ahine with 
a brighter lustre-, displaying to the mind of the untutored 
son of the desert the visible image of a Deity, Intimately 
cotmeeted with this still primitive faith, was the belief in 
the wonderful powers and attributes of meteoric stones. 
The most renowned of these, called Hadjar-el-Aswad, is a 
square-shaped black stone, kept to the present day in Mecca 
in the Temple of the Kaaba, and which has from time 
immemorial been, and remains atilJ, the sacred object of 
the devout pilgrimages and adoration of the ArabH of 
all kibea. The Kaaba ia a aquore building, thirty-four 
feet high, and twenty-aeven broad ; built, according 
to the Mohammedan tradition, by Abraham, and repeatedly 
restored, in after ages, by the Atnalekites, by the JorhamitM, 
by iCassa, of the tribe of Koreish, &c.; and the last 

* The some Independence froni the joke of a foreign ruler U atill 
prMerred to ths present day by the AiBbioaa. The Sultan of Turkey 
exerdaea but a nomiiiBl Eovereignty over Eedjaz and Ifegod; and the 
riea and exploits of that formidablo sect of religious rofonnei^ the 
Wahabts, during the latter half of tlie last and in the present cenlmy, 
indicate sufficiently that it may only require the appeanmoe of a great 
man amoi^ tiie Araha, of the oocurranca of eome great event, to unite 
the irild soiie of the desert once more into a mighty nation that may 
make its tnflaenoe felt in the deatrinies of the world. Had. not Egypt's 
great mler. If ehemct Ali, and hia warlike eon Ibrahim, etemmed tar 
a time the progress, uid crippled the power of the W8h■by^ who 
knows but that the champion of Oreek orthodoxy might have found 
hlBpreBentambitioDs projects opposed by afiercet and more formidable 
■ antagonist than the effete moe of Osmnn! 
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TBB MOSLEUIN. 9 

time bj Sultan Muatapha, in 1630. Of tlie origmfll 
building there Femaiue thus at present only a amall portion 
of wall, which is held moat eacred. A epacious portico* 
eocloseB the quadrangle of the Kaaba. The holy atone, 
which IB about four feet high, and set in silver, is fixed in 
the wall, in the eouthern comer. The Mohammedan tradi- 
tion relates that this stone was brought to Abraham by the 
Angel Gabriel, whose tears over the Binfulueas of man had 
changed its original white color to black! Hence Mahomet 
was induced to make it the Eeblat of prayer, and to enjoin 
the pilgrimage of the faithful to it and the £!aaba. Yerily, 
the idoktry of the ancient Arabs, who worshipped the divine 
power in the meteoric Hone, that had fallen from the skies in 
a manner miraculous to their untutored underatanding, was 
more natural, and even far more rational, than the present 
worahip of the same stone, baaed upon thia wretched and 
moet absurd legend ! ' The tranamigration of souls, the 
resurrection of bodies, and the invocation of departed 
spirits, formed also part 6f the religious belief of the 
ancient Arabs ; the cruel practice of human sacrifices 
prevailed among them even up to the time of Mohammed. 
In the course of time the grossest idolatry became an 
important, and, in the end, a preponderating ingredient in 
Arabian worship ; and the sacred Kaaba vaa defiled by the 
gradual iatroduction of three hundred and sixty idols of 
men, eagles, lions, and antelopes ; among which stood most 
conspicuous the most popular of them, the statue of Hobal, 
fashioned of red agate by a Syrian artist, and holding in his 
hand seven arrows, without heads or feathers, the instru- 
ments and symbols of profane divination.J 

But, though each tribe, each family, nay every independent 
warrior, might freely create new idob and new ritea of his fan- 
tastic worahip, yet the nation, in every age, haa bowed to tho 
religion of Mecca, and to the superior sanctity of the Kaaba. 
An annual truce of two, or, according to aomo hiatorians, 
four montha, during which the awords of the Arabs were 
(heathed, both in foreign and. domestic warfare, protected 
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tbe holy pilgrimage to Mecca. The great fair held in con- 
nection ^tb this pilgrimage induced those to come whom 
reHgiouB ardor ftuled to attract. This annual gathering of 
distant and hostile tribes contributed greatly to harmonise 
and refine the wild sona of the desert ; the exchange of 
eloquence and poetry usual at these periods, could only 
heighten the humanizing and elerating influence of the 
castom. The fanaticism of the first Moslems abolisbed the 
fair, inflicting thereby one of the many enla that came in the 
train of Mohammed's gigantic imposture. The riteswhich 
arc, even in the present day, accomplished by the devout 
Moslems, are still the same they were in the days of the 
ancient idolators of Arabia. " At a respectful distancefrom 
the temple, they threw off their garments ; seven times they 
went round the Kaaba, with quick steps, kissing each time 
the holy stone with deep reverence;* seven times they visited 
and adored the adjacent mountains ; seven times they threw 
etones into the valley of Mina; aud the pilgrim^e was 
completed, as at the present hour, by a sacrifice of sheep 
and camels, and the burial of their hair and naOs in the 
consecrated ground. "t 

It will be readily understood that the cnstody of the 
Kaaba must at all times have proved a most lucrative aSsir. 
No wonder, then, that the neighbouring tribes should have 
hotly contended for it. Originally the lauAELtrxs held 
it for a long time, together with the dominion over Mecca, 
which resulted from it as a natural consequence. The 
JOKS&HiTES, a branch of the Joctanites, succeeded at last 
in ousting them from it ; these again were expelled by th© 
KntTZAiTEs, who promoted idolatry to a moat formidable 
extent. In the middle of the fiilh century, an lamaelitic 
tribe, that of KoBnisn, wrested the custody of the Kaaba, 
by iraud or force, from the Khuzaites. The sacerdotal 
office was entrusted by the Koreish to Cosa, of the 
femily of the Hashemites, and devolved through four 

* Tbo cDDBtajit repetition of tbis act of pioua devotion by eo many 
myriiidH of pilgrims has had the effect of rendering the Borfew of the 
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lineal descenta to Abso£ Mota£l«b, tite grandf^her of 
Mohamined.* 

The Ireedom wtuch Arabia enjojed, promised a aafo 
aeylum to the political and religious exileB and proBGripta 
&om the ai^jaoent kiagdomB. The intol^wice of the 
Magian Feraiaoa had OTertumed the altars of Babylim, 
and compelled the votariea of Sabianiamt to seek a refuge 
in the desert. The saine fate befel the KagianB in their 
turn, when the sword of Alexander had orerthrowiL the 
Feraiau monarchy. Multitudes of Jews fled into Arabia, 
to escape the cruel persecution of Antiochus Epiphaoes, 
and greater numbers still followed during the wars of Titus 
and Hadrian. To all theae were added, at a later period, 
numerous sects of Christians, fleeing &om that worst of all 
persecutions, that of their triumphant co-religionists, from 
whom they might chance to difler in some abatrose point 
of doctrine, or in some immaterial rite. Among the 
persecuted sects, we maj mention here more particularly 
the Marcionites and the ManichsBans, the Jacobites and 
Kestocians. The latter two sects had gained many pro* 
selytesin Yemen, and succeeded even in converting the 
princes of Hira and Gassan to their faith. The Jews, also, 
had made numerous and important converts to the Moaaio 
belief ; wid we have already seen how the intolerant zeal 
of a bigoted Jewish neophyte, Dasjuut, prince of the 
Homeritea, suddenly interrupted the enjoyment of that 

■ It was in the time nhen Abdol Motolleb held the BBcerdotal office 
that Meoca was invested by an armjr of Africans, under Ibe command 
of the Christian usurper of Yemes, Abnihah, the nominal v&Bsal of tho 
AbjsBiaian Neguu. The valor of the Koreiahitea, or perhaps the want 
of proTisionB, compelled the investing host to a disgraceful retreat, and 
broke the power of the Abfssiuions so effeotually that the Idngdom of 
Yemen became soon after on eoa; prey to the victoriouB arms of tho 
great Choaroea of Peraia. Hod the Chrittiaa Abrahah prevailed, the early 
feeble sSorta of Mohammed to propagate his neTr doctrine would oer- 
tainly have been crushed in tlie bud, and the fata of the world would 
have been changed. 

•f Sabianiam, tbough also hosed upon the adoration of the heavenly 
bodies, must not be confounded with the primitive and aimpla Mth of 
the Arobians in the sun, tbe moon, and the ataiBj it was of a much 
more complex and recondite nature. 
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absolute liberty oC couBcience whicli the Arabian idolatora 
had hitherto granted to all creeds and all sects, and brought 
down upon Yemen an Abyssinian invasion to avenge the 
wrongs of the persecuted Christians. 

It was in this country, and among this people, so strangely 
and peculiarly constituted, that arose the apostle of a nevfaith , 
destined to knead the heterogeneous and hostile elements of 
the nation into one compact mass, and to hurl this with 
irreHiBtihle might against the adjacent empires, and even, 
far beyond the limits of the latter, against countries and 
nations formerly scarcely known by name even to the 
Arabian merchant. 

Kahoukt, or more properly Mohammsd or MrHAHMBD, 
(i. e. the very famoue), the only son of Abdallah and Amina, 
was born at Mecca, on the 20th April, 571.* His father, 
Abdallah, was the best beloved of the thirteen sons of 
Abdol Motalleb, the son of Hashem, and chief of the family 
of that name ; hia mother, Amina, spraog from the noble 
race of the Zahrites. He had the misfortune to lose in his 
infancy, his father and mother, and hia grandfather. H is 
sole inheritance consisted in a- house, an old female slave, 
and five camels. After the death of his grand&ther, he 
was taken into the house of his uncle, Abu Taleb, who had 
succeeded Abdol Motalleb in the sacerdotal office. Here 
he was educated to commercial pursuits ; and was, at the 
age of , thirteen, sent with the caravan of his imcle to the 
fairs of Bosra, or Bostra.t and Damascus, in Syria. In his 
twentieth year J he fought in the ranks of the Koreish 

* Some historiuiB asBign the ;ea.r 669, othera 570 (10th November), 
OB tbe date of Mahomet's birth. Tho date given in the text ia, hoiv- 
cver, supported by tlie greater weight of historic authorities, 

+ This Syrian city has been moat atriuigely confounded by many 
hiatoriair-i with Baeaora, or Bsaiti, on the Shat-el Arab, in Ii-ak-Arabi. 
The latter city was only founded in 6S6, A.I1., by the Klialif Omar, 
which make b tbe mistake the more glaring and inexplicable. 

X Some hiatorians make Mohammed at the age of fourteen fight In 
defence of the Kaaba, which a hoatile tribe threatened to snatch trata 
the ciutody of the iCoreiBh. They relate, also, how, at a later period 
of hie life, when the Kaaba, having been tumbled down by a formidable 
tormt of rain, wu rabollding, the honor of flzing the aacred black 
■torn In tbe wall dflfolved upon blmj and tbif en^uvour to triKc < 
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against some hostile tribes, and, by Mb valor, giuoed the 
appellation Et Amin, i.e., the faithful, one of the five hun- 
dred and more surnamea that have graduaily been given to 
the Prophet of Islam. In his twenty-fifth year, Cadijah, a 
rich and noble widow of Mecda (according to some historians, 
of Bosra), engaged him as superintendent and manager to 
carry on the commercial affaire of her late husband. In 
this capacity he made a second journey to the lairB of Boara 
and Damascus.* 

Nature had bestowed upon Mohammed the gift of 
personal beanly. His cotemporaries describe him as of 
commanding figure and majestic aspect ; he had regular and 
most eipreasive features, piercing black eyes, an aquiline 
nose, and a- well-formed mouth, with pearly teeth; his 
cheeks were tinged with the ruddy glow of robust health.f 

kind of oauBBl connection between these incidents in the earlier life o( 
Mohonimad and the religioua biaa of liis later years. But the facU 
relied upon here partake too much of the nature o! fictioJi, to make 
these epeculative notiomi of much moment Before hia marriage with 
Cadijah, Mohammed was in a humble and dependent position ; and 
from the tJme of his mturisge up to when he took upon himself tba 
apostolic office, he was aimplf a wealthy but obecure citlzeD. 

* Here, again, histoiiaas have sent Hobammed on a great many 
joumejs through Syria, Irat-Arabi, and to the odjoimng pcovincea of 
Persia and the Eastern Empire. They make bim yiut the courts, the 
oampB, and tbe temples of tbe East, and hold coutbtbo with prinoee, 
bishops, and prieats, more particularly with Ute Christiiui monks 
Bahira, Sergius, and Nestor. An attentiTe study of tbe historic sources 
at our command, and a careful examination of the life and writings of 
Mohammed, tend to negative altogether the truth of these pretended 
journeys and visits, which look very much like fictioos got up by 
imaginative historians to supply some plausible explanation of the 
origin of Mohammed's pretended misaiott — an explanation which may 
be found much nearer home, as I shall endeavour to show in the text. 
Here I will simply add that Mohammed, with all his talent, genius, 
and eloquence, was, like the immenee majority of his feltow-citizens, 
on illiterate barbarian, who had not even been taught to read and write, 
and was totally unaaquaint^d with any but hia native tongue, and 
not likely, therefore, to profit much from converse with other nations. 

t Tbe assertioa that Mohammed was subject to epileptic fits is a 
base inventiOD of the Greeks, who noold seem to impMe that morbid 
affection to the apostis of a novel creed' aa a stain upon his moral 
nhanufter deserving the reprobation aad abhorrence of the Christian 
Werl4> Sntelr, iliGH msli^ont b'^oli might hare roflcsted tli.-it, if 
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Alb bad imparted to his natiually black, flowing haii; 
and beard a lighter chettnot hoe. Hig captivating amile, 
bis rich and sonoroua voice, the graceful dignity of hia 
gestures, the apparent &aukneas aud heartinesB pf hia 
manner, gained him the faTorabfe attention of those whom 
be oddreBsed. He poBaeaaed talents of a superior order — 
his perception was quick and actiTe, his memoiy capaciona 
and retentive, his imagination lively and daring, his judg< 
ment clear, rapid, aud decisive, his courage dauntless ; — ; 
and, whatever may be our opinion of the sincerity of his 
convictions, bis tenacity of purpose in the pursuit of the 
great object of his life, and his patient endurance, cannot 
but ext6rt our admiration. Kis natural eloquence was 
enhanced by the use of the purest dialect of Arabia, and 
adorned by the charm of a graceful elocution. 

Cadijab was a widow for tbe second time ; she was in the 
fortieth year of her age — no wonder then, that a man so 
bountifully endowed by nature should speedily have gained 
her affection. She bestowed upon bim ber band and her 
fortune, and restored him thereby to the station of his 
BncestoTB. Placed, henceforth, above the petty wonta and 
cares of material subsistence, Mohammed had now full 
leisure to indulge his love of poetry and eloquence, and his 
natural predilection for contemplation. His marriage 
brought him into familiar contact with Wa.baka. (T^bka.) 
BxN Sauyu., a cousin of Cadijah, This Waraka, it would 
appear, had first exchanged the adoration of the heavenly 
bodies for the belief in the two principles of Zoroaster, 
(Ormuzdand Abriman). This creed not satisfying his mind, 
he had embraced with fervor the monotheism of the Jews ; 
but, disgusted with the absurdities of the Talmudists, he had 
seceded to the profession of tbe Christian faith, in which he 
had even assumed tbe priestly office. That be must have 
been a man of some taieut and learning, is evident from the 
fact of his having translated the Old and iNew Testament 
from the Hebrew into the Arabic tongue. Now this man 

Uolammed bad reall/been Eiffltctad with that dread diiorder, Christian 
charit7 ought to have commandad them (o pitf hia mijd'ortiui*, rather 
than rejoice ov«r it or pretend to regard it in the light of a flgn of 
Divine wrath. 
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IB usually metitioiied bj tlie hiatorlBaB of the time as the 
pupil of Mohammed, and the lecond convert to hia new 
doctrine ; but there are strong reasons to justify a belief 
that be was his matter and teacher, rather than his pupit and 
convert. 

It has been intimated already, that the history of the life 
of Mohammed, up to the time when he proclaimed himself 
the apostle of a new faith, is obscure and doubtful. !From 
the scanty data, and the conjectural and contradictory 
statements before us, we can only gather one fact as pretty 
certain, viz : that the prophet of Islam bad enjoyed some 
rahbinieal and priestly instruction. Now we have seen that 
Mohammed was aa illiterate barbarian, and not likely, 
therefore, to derive &om conrereation with priests in foreign 
lands that knowledge of the maxims, tenets, and traditions 
of other religious communities, which ie evidenced in the 
Koran and in the Sonua ; • whereas Waraka had actually 
had a practical training in the divers beliefs of the Sabians, 
Magiane, Jews, and Christiana ; and must, to judge by his 
translation of the New Testament, have been tolerably 
versed in the letter, at leut, of the doctrine of Christ. 
From his repeated, and apparently conscientious, changes 
of faith, we have, perhaps, a right to conclude that he was 
a man sincerely in search of a religion that might satisfy 
his mind ; nor need we wonder that the sO'Called " Christi- 
anity" of the seventh century should have failed to answer 
bis expectations on this head. It would not be too much 
to say, indeed, that there existed really no " Christian" 
church at that period; the multitudinous contending sects 
who professed the name of Christ bad almost entirely for- 
gotten his pure doctrine, and, more especially, the divine 
principle preached by him of universal charity and good-will 
to all men. The grossest idolatry had usurped the place of 
the simple worship, instituted by Jesus, of an AU-wise, 

* Sotma, cnstoin or role ; the oral lavi oi Xbe HobftnunedaDB, — lOr, mors 
correctly apeating, of the four orthodox seota of the Sonnitea — a collec- 
tion of 7275 tmditiotia of the s&yingB and doinga of Mohammed, made ^ 
about 200 years after the Hegira, by AI Bocborl, who selected them 
from a miBB of three hundied thousand reports of a more doubtful or 
Bpuriona cbitracter. 
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Almighty, and All-beneficent Being, without equal and 
without similitude ; a new Olympus had been imagined, 
peopled with a crowd of martyrs, aaintB, and angels, in lieu 
of the ancient gods of paganiam. There were found Christitui 
sects impious enough to invest the wife of Joseph with the 
honors and attributes of a goddess ;* relics, and carved and 
painted images, were objects of the most fervid adoration on 
the part of those whom the word of Christ commanded to 
address their prayer to the Living God alone. 

Surely, then, we may trust that it wiU not be imputed to 
UB as a violation of the laws of probability, if we venture to 
assume that Waraka, finding his religious aspirations disap- 
pointed even in the Cluistian faith, conceived the idea of 
founding and propagating a doctrine of his own, — a species of 
eclectic extract from all other religions which he had 
Buccessively professed ; that, void perhaps of personal ambi- 
tion, or conscious, rather, that he did not himself possess the 
most indispensable attributes and qualities of a religious and 
political reformer, he cast his eyes upon Mohammed, who, 
with hia mind attuned to comtemplation and to mystic 
thought, promised to prove a docile disciple, and whose 
personal beauty and grace seemed made to " persuade ere he 
Ope'd his mouth ;" and that he chose him as hia organ, aa 
the medium through which he might give currency to the 
coinage of hia mind, content if the people would receive the 
fruits of his religious experience and ponderings as a new 
gospel, and cheerfully consenting to yield up the honors of 
the paternity to him who should succeed in rearing the infant 
religion. 

Waraka found in Mohammed a moat zealous disciple, who 
considerably bettered the instructions which he received. 
From what we can gather from the scanty sources of infor- 
mation at our command, we think we may fij upon the 
year 606 A,n, as the period at which Mohammed first became 
the pupil of Waraka ; but it was only five years after, in 
611, that Waraka and himself had fully matured their plan? 

* Hie Bo-called UabUniies ars even stated to bave alUmpted tha 
Introduction of a heretioal triuil; into ths chureh, hj tubstitatinB tlis 
Virgin for tlio Hol; Qhatt. 
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to institute a now religion. "Worthily to prepare himself 
for the assumption of the prophetic and apostolic office, 
Mohanuned withdrew this year (as he had indeed done 
repeatedly hefore), several weeks, during the month of Eama- 
dan, to the cave of Hera, three miles from Mecca. On the 
morning of the 24th Bamadon, Mohammed appeared before 
his wife, appai-ently greatly disturbed ia mind. He called 
out to her to " wrap him up, to affuse him with cold water, 
as his soul was greatly troubled." Having thus prepared 
her for his purpose, by exciting at once both her conjugal 
solicitude and her female curiosity, he proceeded to break to 
the amazed matron the great secret of his divine mission. 
He told her the angel Gabriel had, that night, appeared to 
him with a message &om the Most High, appointing him, 
Mohammed, the sixth, greatest, and last of His chosen 
prophets,* to reveal His existence and to preach His law to 
the nations of the world. The angel had brought down 
with him a paper copy of the uncreated and eternal Koran, 
enclosed in a volume of silk and gems, and had proposed to 
reveal to him successively and at his (Mohammed's) own 
discretion, the chapters and verses of that everlasting 
record of the law oT God. 

Islam (i.e. devout evJ>mis»ion to the Divine Will) he had 
been commaaded by the angel to call the new faith which it 
was to be henceforward his mission to preach ; and which, 
to use the felicitous language of Gibbon, is compounded of 
an eternal truth — viz., that there is only one Gwi— and of n 
fiction necessary to further the ambitious designs of the 
self-appointed missionary of this new gospel — viz., that 
JUijhammed m the apottle and prophet of God. Cadijah 
believed readily and implicitly — and no marvel either. 
Mohammed, to his honor be it written, had proved a most 
kind and attentive husband to the elderly matron who had 
raised him above the pressure of want. He had abstained 
— and tin her death continued to abstain — &om availing 
himself of the right of polygamy. He had proved his truth 
to her by unvarying affection. How, then, could she possibly 

n due gradaUon, Adnm, Noali, 
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liave doubted his word P To her grateful and loTLDg eyes, 
he muBi; have seemed more than a mere mortal ; and she 
may even have deemed it I17 no means eztraordinaiy that: 
the Moat High should appoint as his organ and miBBionary 
one BO pure, so good, bo perfect, as her husband appeared in 
- Iter eight. 

Cadijah's conversion was speedily followed by the avowed 
declaration of Waraka in favor of the new doctrine. The 
ex-priest of Christ professed to see in Mohammed the 
Paraclete, or Comforter, promised in the Gospel, and even 
ventured to support this view upon etymological groiuids 
of somewhat extraordinary character. The Arabio word 
Molutmnted is synonymous with the Greek irfpotXuroE (i.e. 
ven/famotu), which, by an easy change of letters, may be 

turned into JrapanXijror ! 

The next converts to Mohammed's new faith were, his 
servant Zeio, who was positively bribed to it by the promise 
of freedom ; his youthful co usin Ali Ben Asr Taleb, a 
boy of eleven, and not likely, therefore, to entertain any very 
deep religious conviction either wayj and the wealthy imd 
universally esteemed Asdaxlah Beh Oteuai<-al-K!oiieish, 
called afterwards ABr Beeb (i.e. the father (fthe maiden) ; 
most probably from the circumstance that his daughter 
Atebha, bom 613, became one of Mobammed's wives after 
the death of Cadijah. By the weight and influence of Abu 
Bekr, ten of the most respectable citizens of Mecca were 
induced to join the creed of Islam, among whom were 
Othman, who became a^rwards Mohammed's son-in-law. 
It had taken three years to accomplish these fourteen private 
conversiona; and, guided probably by the advice of Waraka, 
the prophet had not yet ventured upon a public profession 
and propaganda of his creed. In the beginning of 615, how- 
ever, Waraka died; and the bolder spirit of Mohammed, freed 
from the restraining influence hitherto- exercised by that 
cautious man, aspired henceforward openly to the dignity 
of tho apostolic office. 

Wo have akeady seen that Mohammed had informed 
Cadijah, and, of course, also his other disciples, that the 
chapters of the Koran were to be communicated to him by 
th^ angel Gabriel succeaairely, and at his own discretion, — a 
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maBter^stFoke of policy evidently deaigned hy the oiafty 
Waraka to afford full tune for the gradual concoction of the 
new creed, and worked out afterwarda with such admirable 
Bkill bj hia illuBtrioua pupil ; indeed, the ingenuity of this 
proviaion may be aaid to be eurpaeaed only by that of another 
saring maxim introduced into the angelic revelation, viz., 
that any text of the Koran ia abrogated or modified by any 
Bubaequent pasaage, — which, of course, at once removed the 
inconvenience of contradictory texta. - Oabriel waa accord- 
in^y now made to descend again to Mohammed, and to 
command him in the name of the Moat High to throw off the 
reserve which he had hitherto maintaiaed, and to amiounce 
his misaion in the open light of day. In obedience to this, 
pretended command, the prophet of Islam invited for^ 
members of the race of Haabem to a banquet. He plac^ 
before them, it is said, a lamb and a bowl of milk, and, after 
the frugal meal, addressed them as followa : — " Friends and 
kinamen, I offer you, and I alone can offer, the most precious 
of gills — the treasures of this world and of the world to come. 
Ood haa commanded me to call you to His aervice. Who 
among you will aupport my burthen? "Who among youwill 
be my companion and my vizir?" A long silence of doubt 
and amazement fallowed this extraordinary allocution ; it 
was broken at last by the impetuous Ali, then in the fou^ 
teenth year of his age. " prophet!" he cried, " I am the 
man: whosoever rises against thee, I will dash out his teeth, 
tear out his eyes, break hia lega, rip up his belly. O prophet ! 
I will be thy vieir over them." This response on the part of 
one so young, and the fierce threats which it contained, 
excited the merriment of the aseembly, which was increased 
when Mohammed fervently embraced his young cousin, 
and declared moat seriously that he accepted his offer. Abu 
Taleb, the father of Ali, was ironically exhorted to reapect 
the superior dignity of bis son, and to take care not to 
provoke his potent wrath. The prince of Heooa took the 
matter in a more aerious light : he advised his nephew to 
relinquiah his design, which he characterised as impious. 
''Spare your remonatrances," replied the son of Abdallah ; 
" were you to place the sun on my right hand and the moon 
on my left, yon should not divert me from mj course." . 
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BraTiBg the ridicule and the aoger of the Hashemitee, as 
well as the more determined and malignant hoatility of the 
family Ommiyah and the other branchcB of the Koreiah, 
Mohammed preached hia doctriae henceforward publicly, 
with unflin ching couroge and untiring zeal, but for a lung 
time with rather indiSerent. euccesa, at least bo far aa his 
native city was concerned. 

Mecca waa the Ba«red city of Arabia, — the aeat of the great 
national temple. The annual pilgrim^e of the devout 
Arabians to the shrinea of the Kaaha, brought wealth to the 
cofiers of the inhabitants of the favored city; and it was hut 
natural, therefore, that the tribe of Koreiah, who held the 
lucrative o£&ce of cnstodiaas of the sacred temple, should 
behold with indignation and dismay the attempt made by 
one trom among themaelves to subvert a religion so profit- 
able to their interesta. No wonder, then, that when 
Mohammed, some time after the banquet of the Hoshemites, 
ventured to proclaim his pretended mission before a general 
assembly of the Koreish, he waa received with a perfect 
storm of disapprobation, and ignominiously pelted with mud 
and stones. 

But the prophet of Islam was not the sort of man to be 
readily diverted fi^Dm his fijed purpose. The indiSerent 
success of his lirst puhHc attempt rather increased his zeal 
than otherwise : in private converse and in public discourse, 
he incessantly urged the belief and worship of a sole Deity. 
He addresaed impassioned orations to the citizens and pil- 
grims gathered within the holy precincts of the Koaba, and 
the loudest clamor of hia most violent antagonists did not 
always succeed in silencing his potent voice; and, indeed, 
after a time he had the satisfaction of beholding the gradual 
but steady increase of his little congregation of Unitarians. 
But the hostility of the Koreish assumed now a more decided 
and more dangerous character ; and, had it not been for the 
powerful protection of Abu Taleb, who, though au uncompro- 
mising enemy to the attempted innovation of his nephew, 
continued to bestow on the son of Abdallah the affection of a 
parent, Mohammed would most probably have fallen a sacrifice 
to the rage of his enemiea. But even the weight and influ- 
ence of the Prince of Mecca could not alwaya fully secure 
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tbe safety of the apostle of the new creed, and Mohammed 
was repeatedly compelled to withdraw himself to various 
places of strength in the town and country. The more timid 
of his disciples were forced to seek in Ethiopia au asylum 
from the violence of religious fection. The conversion of 
Ilia uncle Hamza. gave the new faith, most opportunely, a 
powerful support in the family of Hashem ; a perhaps stiU. 
more important acquisition was made in the person of the 
fierce and inflexihle Ouab, the Paul of Islam. On the other 
hand, the branch of Ommiyab, and the rest of the tribe of 
Koreish, resolved to put the children of Haahem under a 
species of religious and civil interdict of the moat stringent 
nature, tiil they should consent to deliver the person of 
Mohamme'd to the justice of the insulted gods. A decree 
was passed to this effect, and was suspended in the Eaaba 
before the eyes of the nation ; the prophet and his most 
£iithful followers were besieged, and subjected to the greatest 
hardships. A hollow truce had scarcely restored the appear- 
ance of concord, when the death of Abu Taleb (631) left 
the prophet abandoned to the power of his enemies, and 
compelled him to seek a refuge in Tayef, whither he pro- 
ceeded, attended by his &ithful Zeid. His somewhat 
incautious attempts to propagate hia creed in that land of 
grapes excited against him the indignation of the inhabit- 
ants, who pelted him with stones and drove him back to 
M!ecca, where be was permitted to dwell yet a little while 
under the protection of an influential citizen. Three days 
after the death of Abu Taleb, an equally severe loss had 
befallen Mohammed — that of Cadijah, by which the ties 
which bound him to hia native city were greatly loosened. 

It is in this period that we may place the miraculous night 
of Mohammed's ascension to heaven. Hitherto, Mohammed 
liad been modestly content to place au intermediary 
between the Deity and himself. Probably reflecting, how- 
ever, that the Jewish creed asserted direct and personal 
converse between Jehovah and Adam, Noah, Abraham, and 
Moses, and that he, the greatest and last of the prophets, 
and whose doctrine was to supersede all others, could not 
well aSbrd to stand inferior in this respect to his prede- 
cessors, — and anxiously desirous, moreover,, to gain over the 
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Jews, whom ha wiihed to beliere him the promised Mesaiah 
— he put forth one of the wildeat flights of fancy that ever 
issued eren from an Oriental brain : — A myateriaus animal, 
the Borak (the cherub of Islam), with human face, tho ears 
of an elephant, the neck of a camel, the body of a borae, the 
tail of a mule, taiA the hoofs of a bullock, conveyed him at 
the dead of night from the temple of Mecca to that of Jeru- 
salem. Oahriel and legions of angela attended him. From 
the temple of Jerusalem he was carried to the rock upon 
which Abraham intended to sacrifice laaac, and thence on 
the wings of Gabriel BucceBsively to the seven heavens, where 
he exchanged civilities with the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
the angels. He saw the heavenly Lotos tree, with the four 
springs under it, flowing with water, honey, milk, and wine. 
Of the three former he tasted; the last he left untouched, in 
obedience to his own precepts.* He saw, also, the heavenly 
tabernacle, pitched in a straight line above the Kaaha, and 
hidden by a golden veil. The angels sang, " There is only 
one God, and Mohammed is the prophet of God." The 
same resounded from behind the veil, and the voice of the 
Lord was heard saying, " My aervants apeak the words of 
truth; Mohammed ia indeed tho most beloved of my prophets 
and apostles, the moat pious of my servants, the most perfect 
of created beings." Beyond this part, Mohammed alone was 
permitted to proceed; he passed through seventy thousand 
veila of light and darkness, each of them a thousand years 
thick, and with a apace of a thousand years intervening 
between every two of them. At last he reached the green 
harrier of green light with emerald lustre; he passed the veil 
of the Divine unity, and approached within two bow-shots of 
the throne of the Almighty, where he prostrated himself and 
adored. The hand of the Lord touched bis shoulder, which 
made a sensation of cold come over him that pierced him to 
the heart. God commanded him now to impose upon his dis- 
ciples the daily obligation of fifty prayers ; which Mohammed 
wo,uld appear to have looked upon as an intolerable burthen, 
since he pleaded hard for an alleviation of it.f By hia 

* The iDterduiionofwiiieiippeBTed,however,ittftmni]h later period, 
(628). 
t By the advice^of Hosof^ It is somewhat hicoD^stently oNwrted 
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Bupplicatious lie succeeded to reduce it, Btep by step, at last to 
the number of five, vii., one prayer at daybreak, one at noon, 
one in the afternooD, one in the evening, and one at the first 
watch of the night ; but from these five obligatory prayers 
there was to be no dispensation of buaineaa or pleasure, of ' 
time or place. In this moat important conversation, the 
Lord enjoined or sanctioned, also, the annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca, the bestowal of a certain per centage of the property 
or revenue of a believer for the relief of the indigent and 
unfortunate, and the thirty days fiist during the month of 
Hamadan. Then was gijen to Mohammed, with one drop 
from the throne, all wisdom, science, and knowledge of the 
agea past and the time to come ; and the angelic choirs recited 
the two articles of belief, " There is only one God, and 
Mohammed is the apostle of God." Mohammed was then 
finally diamiased; heagaindescendedto Jerusalem, remounted 
the Borat, and returned to Mecca, having thus performed in 
the tenth part of a night the journey of many thousand years. 
Verily, in this precious tale we do not know which to admire 
moat,— whether the audacity of the impostor who could con- 
coct, or the gross credulity ofjhe people who could believe it I 
Indeed, many endeavours have been made by some of the 
more rations! of the Mohammedan doctors to deny that the 
prophet of Islam ever ventured to palm ofT thia extravagant 
story upon his followers ; and it has been attempted to make 
it appear that the narration of it relates to a mere dream or 
vision. These apologists overlook, however, the important 
fact that thia pretended vision waa put forward with all the 
authority of a divine revelation. Mohammed himself encou- 
raged as much as in him lay the belief in the actual occur- 
rence of the fact ; which, with the Sonnitos, indeed, is an 
article of faith, the pious Ai JiiraABi, among others, 
declaring that to deny thia nocturnal journey of the prophet 
is to disbelieve the Koran. 
Aeu Sothian, the chief of the branch of Ommiyah, and 

cocsideruig ttmt the founder of the Jewiah creed, not beiag permiUed, 
according to the tradition of the □octumal journey, to proceed bejoud 
the Beventh heaven (if even so &r, his proper appointed matuion being 
the sixth heaven) must have been, on the mostmodaiate oalcuUtion, 
at 110,080,000 yeHB' diBtanoe from the throne of God. 
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the mortal foe of the line of Hashem, had succeeded to the 
principality of the repablic of Mecca. This man resolved 
to bring the long-pen<^g contest between the Koreiah and 
the self-appointed apostle of the new creed to a speedy and 
decisive issue. He convened an assembly of the Xoreishites 
and their aHies, in which the death of Mohammed was 
resolved. To baffle the vengeance of the Haahemites, it was 
agreed that the guilt of his blood should be divide among 
the several tribes. A spy (duly converted aftenv&rda into 
an angel by the crafty prophet) revealed the odious plot to 
Mohammed, who resolved on flight as the only means of 
escape irom the malice of his enemies. In the night of the 
13th September, 622,* Mohammed, accompanied by his friend 
AbuBekr, escaped silently &om his house, whilst the assas- 
sins, who were watching at the door, were deceived by the 
figure of All, who, covered with the green vestment of the 
apostle, reposed on the bed, securing thus, at the risk of his 
own liie, the safe retreat of his illustrious and beloved 
cousin. When the deception practised upon them was at 
length revealed, the Koreishites dismissed the heroic youth 
unharmed. 

Mohammed and the companion of his flight took refuge 
flrst in the cave of Tbor, about three miles from Mecca. 
Three days they remained concealed there, receiving every 
evening &om the son and daughter of Abu Bekr a supply of 
food, and intelligence of the movements of their enemies. 
The Koreish explored every hiding-place in the neighbonr- 
hood of the city, with the esceptioa of the cave in which the 
fugitives were hidden, and which the pious Moslem doctors 
would have us believe was protected from their scrutiny by 
the providential deceit of a spider's web and a pigeon's nest. 
When the first rigo'r of the pursuit bad somewhat abated, 
the ftigitives left the protection of their cave, and mounted 
their camels to pursue their flight to Yathbeb, called af^r- 
wards Mesisa, or Medika al Nasi (i,e. citi/ of the prophet). 

* This flight of the prophet, called the HsjiBt, (Lo., emignUion,) wrb 
deemed afterwards of nich importuice that it \m instituted by Oninr, 
the aecond Khalif, aB the starting-point of the Hohmnmedan era, which 
waB, however, made to oommeQce abont two months before, on the 
Gnt day of thttt Arabiim ;ear,whiclicoiDaides with July Ifltb, 623,a.d. 
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On the road, tbey were overtaken by tha emisHaries 
of the Koreiah, who vere, howeTer, diverted from their 
murderoua purpose by the eloquent appeok of the prophet; 
indeed it ia stated by the Arabian bietorians that one of his 
puTBoers passed over to him mth seventy followers, and 
attended him to Medina. 

The city of Yathreb was inhabited chieEy by the tribes of 
the CHABBaiixs and the Awbit£S, and by two colonies of 
Jews, of a sacerdotal race, and who had introduced among 
their Arab fellow-citizens a taste for science and religion, 
which had gsined Medina the nsme of the City of the Book. 
Sow whether it might be that, owing to this circumstance, the 
preaching of Mohammed had made a deeper impression upon 
the pilgrims and merchants from Medina than upon his own 
fellow-citizens in Mecca ; or that the Ysthrehites, who were 
envious of the flourishing commerce of the latter city, would 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by the 
bigoted zeal of the Eoreish to attract to their own city the 
exiled disciples of Mohammed, and in fine perhaps that illus- 
trious man himself— certain it is that at au early period of 
Mohammed's miaaion, aoroe of the noblest citizens of Medina, 
in a pilgrimage to the Kaaba, had been converted by his 
preaching, and had upon their return home diffused among 
their fellow-citizens the belief of God and his prophet. The 
Charegites and Awaites hod hitherto lived in perpetual feud, 
interrupted only by temporary truces, which were broken on 
the slightest provocation. By the exhortations of these 
missionaries, the two tribes were henceforth united la faith 
and love. Ten Charegites and two Awsites were despatched 
to Mecca, where they held a secret and nocturnal interview 
with Mohammed on a hill in the suburbs ; they protested 
for themselves and in thenameof their wives, their children, 
and their absent brethren, an inviolable attachment to the 
person and doctrine of the prophet. At a later period, 
shortly before Mohammed's forced departure from Mecca, 
seventy-three men and two women of Medina came to Mecca, 
and held a solemn conference with Mohammed, his kiosmeo, 
and hia disciples, on the same apot where the interview with 
the first embaaay had taken place. They promised the 
prophet in the name of their city that should he bo com- 
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pelled to leare Mecca, they would receive bim as tteir prioco, 
and would place their lives and fortiuieB at hie service for 
the defence and propagation of the new faith preached bjr 
him. Mohammed on his part promiaed never to abandtm 
hie new allies, even though the Koreiah ahoold repent and 
fihould recall him ; he declared their hlood to be aa hia bloody 
iheax min as his ruin, their bienda as his friends, theb Ibes 
u his foes; should tiej fall in his service, Paradise was to 
be their reward. A solemn league and corenaut was made 
there and then between the two puties ; thia was ratified 
hy the people of Medina, who, with the exception of th« 
Jews, unanimouslj^ embraced the profession of lahmt. 

It was accordingly to Medina that the exiled prt^het 
directed hia steps. After a rapid though perilous journey 
along the sea-coast, he reached Medina sixteen days after his 
flight irom Mecca. He was received with acclamations of 
loyalty and devotion ; bis disciples who at various times had 
fled &om Mecca, gatliered round his person, To eradicate 
the seeds <tf j^oosy that might spring up between the 
Moslems of his native city, and his new allies oi Medina, 
be judidously established a holy brotherhood between hia 
principal follower^ coupling always a Mohagbkuit, or 
fugitiTO of Mecca, with an Anbak, or auxiliary of Medina. 
It BO falling out that Ali found himself without a poOT, the 
prophet declared himself the ctnnpanion and brother of the 
noUe youth. 

Mobammed assumed now the exercise of tbe regal and 
sacerdotal office. He acquired' by purchase a small piece of 
ground, on which he bmlt a house end a mosque. Hie 
loyalty and devotion of bis followers, and the nnheaitating 
compliauee and obedience which his decrees met with on the 
part of the inhabitants of Medina, convinced him that he 
was indeed the absolute prince tmd niter of that city. But 
with this conviction tbe range of hia ambition widened, he 
resolved to extend his creed and bis power over aii the 
tribes of Arabia, and even beyond the limits of hie native 
land. He now threw off the cloak of toleration in whidi 
he had so carefully enfolded himself at Mecca. ZAsr* he 
bad asserted the liberty of consciencei' and disclaimed the 
use of religious violence ; kere, at Medina, he preached a 
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war of extermination against vhomaoeTer should continue 
in idolatry.* The commands and precepts, wliich Gabrid 
was now made to transmit to him, breathed a fier<» and 
sanguinary Hpirit ; the creed of Islam was to be propagated 
henceforth by the sword, and the unbeUeTing nations of the 
earth were to be pursued without mercy. To escite in his 
foHowers a spirit of martial ardor, he proclaimed the 
superior sanctity of the sword. "In the shade of the 
crossing scymitars Paradise is prefigured," says Mohannned; 
" the Bword is the key of heaven and of hell : a drop of blood 
shed in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more 
avail than two months of fasting or prayer. Whosoever 
falls in battle, his sins are forgiven : at the day of judgment 
his wounds shall be resplendent as rubies, and odoriferous 
as musk ; and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the 
wings of angels and chembim." Paradise was the gloriona 
reward of the faithful who fell in battle, and death might 
thus actually become an object of hope and desire rather 
than of dread. Moreover, as the Koran inculcates also, in 
the most absolute sense, the tenets of fate and predestina- 
tion, it would be little use for the devout Moslem to shirfc 
his military duties through fear of being wounded or kilied 
in battle, since his preordained fate would be sure to 
overtake him, even in his bed. And as Paradise was the 
portion of the fallen hero, so wealth and beauty rewarded 
the warrior who hod escaped the dangers of the fight ; the 
apostle gave his followers the license of embracing the 
female captives as their wives or concubines ; he regulated 
by a law, divine, of course, like all the rest of his laws and 
precepts, the distribution of the spoil taken in battle, or in 
ft conquered place : the whole was faithfully collected in one 
connnon mass, one-fifth of it was reserved for the prophet 
himself (doubtless, for pious and charitable oses), the 
zemainder was shared among the soldiers, the shares of the 
slain devolving to their widows and orphans : a horseman 
received double the share of a foot-soldier. 

* The cocqaered Ctuiatiimi w«re gcwted the tecurity of thtir 
porsons, the freedom of their (radc^ the pcapeity of their goods, and 
the toleration of tlieir worship. For the treatment which the Jews 
met with «t Motiammed'B Iiands, lee the tssb 
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'From the first months of his reign, he prepared for the 
half warfare aga,inBt Jews, Omstians, and idolaters. At the 
beginning of the year 623, his white banner was displayed 
before the gates of Medina. Faithful to the national 
character, he, the holy prophet of a creed which the nations 
of the world were invited to look upon as divine, went 
forth at the head of his pious followers, the future denizens 
of a Paradise which in his extravagant Oriental &ncy he 
had placed beyond the seventh heaven, to wajhiy the 
peaceful merchant, and to rob and maim, or murder him, in 
the name and for the glory of the Most High. 

So he went forth at the head of three hundred and 
thirteen Moslems, to intercept the return of the great 
caravan from Syria to Mecca, a caravan of a thousand 
camels, led by Abu Sophian, with only thirty or forty 
followers. But the Koreish, alarmed for the safety of their 
merchandiHe and their provisions, hastened to the rescue. 
One hundred horse, and eight hundred and fifty foot, 
advanced from Mecca to about three stations from Medina, 
Sere, in the fertile and famous vale of Beder, they met the 
band of the prophet. The disproportion of numbers was 
great; in Mohammed's ranks were found only two horse- 
men; informed by hia scouts that the caravan was 
approaching from the one, the Koreish from the other side, 
Mohammed had hesitated whether to seize upon an easy- 
prey, or to venture on mi encounter with vastly superior 
forces ; but the reflection, that a succesa gained under 
disadvantageous circura stances, would, with an impulsive 
people like the Arabs, go far to prove hia divine mission, 
and would embolden hia adherents and discourage hia 
enemies, he resolved to give battle. With Abu Bekr by his 
side, he took his station on a kind of throne or pulpit. The 
white veil of Ayeaha, and two black banners, were borne 
before hia host. " Courage, my children," ho exclaimed, 
" close your ranks ; disohargo your arrows, and the day is 
your own." Perceiving, however, that the Moslems fainted 
in their onset, and were bard pressed by the superior 
numbers of the Koreish, be betook himself with a loud 
voice to pray the succour of Gabriel and a legion of angels.* 

* Whcitber lOOO, SOOD, or BOOO, th« oommeatRtqra of the Konm cannot 
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He then st&rted from bis throne, mounted hie boree, and, 
coBtiDg a handful of sand into the tdr, exclaiming, " Let 

their faces he covered with confiieion," dashed againrt 
the hostile ranks. The Arahs were a most superstitious 
people ; their fancy beheld the angelic warriors, or rather 
felt their presence ; the thunder of Mohammed's voice 
revived the drooping spirits of hia foUowers ;. whilst it 
carried coniiiaion into the ranks of his enemies. The 
Eoreieh turned and fled. Seventy of the bravest were 
slain, and seventy captives fell into the handa of the 
victorious prophet, who had two of them put to death as a 
trifling instalment of the debt of revenge which he meant 
to exact from his foes and revilere, The other sixty-eight 
ivere' restored for a ransom of four thousand drachms of 
silver. Prom the field of Beder, Mohammed started in 
pursiut of Abu Sophiaa's caravan, which, despite of the 
BwitlnesB of its flight, and the skill of its guides, was over- 
taken and captured. A booty of 100,000 drachms of silver 
rewarded the pious robbers. But this great success had 
well nigh proved fatal to Mohammed and his creed, and to 
the city of refuge. The fierce resentment of Abu Sophian 
and of the Koreish, brought into the field against 
Mohammed a body of three thousand men, among whom 
were seven hundred armed with cuirasses, and two hundred 
on horseback ; three thousand camels attended the march of 
this host. Abu Sophian advanced to within six miles of the 
north of Medina, where he encountered the prophet at the ' 
head of nine hundred and fifty followers, on Mount Ohud, 
(a.s. 624). The Eoreish advanced in the form of a crescent. 
The right wing of the cavalry was led by Ealed, the fiercest 
and most redoubtable of the Arab warriors. Mohammed 
had made his dispositions with considerable skill j his troops 
were successful at first, and broke the centre of the enemy ; 
but their eagerness to seize upon the spoils threw their 

agree. Considering tiuit there were only 1000 Koreish in the fi«U, 
of whom no more than Beyenty were Blain, it would appear that 
Hohaniined must either hsTe entertuaed a moat exnlted idea of ths 
nlor of his former feUow-citiseos, or rathsc k humble on« of asgelio 
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moka into disorder, and sp^dily deprived them of the 
fldrantage gained. Kale'9, with bis caToliy, attacked them 
in the flank and rear ; Mohammed waa vounded in the face 
with a javelin, and two of hia teeth were shattered with a 
stone ; Ealed exclaimed, with a loud voice, that the lying 
prophet waa alain ; tnd the fbllowera of lalam, who looked 
in vain for the appearance of Gkbriel and hia angelic legion, 
to avenge the fall of " The beloved of Qod," trembled and 
fled ; still, in the midst of tumult and dismay, was heard 
the thunder of ^Mohammed's voice, denouncing the impious 
tribe of the Koreish, as the murderers of God's apostl^ 
asd calling down upon them the vengeance of heaven. 
Some of the most devoted followers of the prophet gathered 
bravely aronnd him, and conveyed him to a place of safety. 
Seventy of the bravest defenders of Islam lay dead on the 
fidd, among them Hauz^, one of Mohammed's uncles. 
The inhuman females of Mecca, who had accompanied the 
expedition, mangled their bodies, and the fierce Henba, 
Abu Sophian'a wife, tasted the entraila of Hamza,with tho 
relish of a cannibal. But Mohammed was not discouraged: 
his wounds bod hardly been dressed, when the convenient 
Gabriel revealed to him that (for some unexplained cause) 
the powers of d^kneia had been permitted to prevail against 
him this once, and that Satan himself had fought in the 
ranks of the Koreieh; be was, however, e:^orted to 
persevere in his propaganda, and was assured of ultimate 
success. Se rallied his troops, and even as early as the 
next day he led them forth again to battle ; on this occasion 
the fight was, however, only of a desultory character, no 
great harm being done on either aide. Still the result of it 
was, that the Koreisb, having experienced the desperate 
valor of the Moslems, and more particularly of Ali and 
Omar, despaired of carrying Medina with their present 
forces, and retired to Mecca. But in the ensuing year 
(a.d. 625) Abu Sophian, having formed a league between the 
Koreish and several tribes of the desert, led a well-appointed 
host of ten thousand warriors against Medina. The number 
of the Mussulmans, however, had also considerably increased, 
gnd^ Mohammed's army of three thousand men, awaited 
the attack of their foes, securely encamped before the ci^, 
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ani protoeted by a diteh mid some field-worka, which had 
heea constracted under the guidance and lupenntoiuleiice 
of a PeTBian engineer, A genentl engagement being pm- 
dentlj' declined by the prophet, the hoBtiiitiea were ooufined 
to a nntnbei of single combats, in wbich Ali more especiallr 
ngnaUsed hie formidable streogth and prowess. Twenty days 
passed away in this deaultory warfare, the apostle of Qod 
having, meanwhile, recouTHo to eyery artifice that his crafty 
mind could dense, to sow disunion in the camp of hu 
enemiee. A tempest of wind, rain, and hail, which over- 
turned the teutfl of the besiegers, and which was, of course, 
duly claimed as a direct interposition of God in favor of hiii 
prophet, put the fiiushing stroke to the success of this 
insidious policy : the Koreish, deserted by their allies, were 
oompelled to retire, and to relinquish, henceforth, the 
attempt to overcome Mohammed by force of arms. Thia 
last attack upon Medina is variously named &om the nations 
which marched under Abu Sophian's banner, and from the 
d^h whidi protected the Mussulman camp. 

IDuring the earlier period of hia mission, Mohammad bad 
abown considerable leaning towards the Jews ; he had 
aelected Jerusalem for the SJeila of prayer, and had endea- 
voured to form most of his tenets and precepts upon the 
model of the Mosaic ordinances. Indeed, there can be no 
doubt, but that it was for a time the great end and object 
of bis ambition to be accepted by the Jews as their promised 
Messiah ; nor can it he denied, that a deep political idea 
lay at the bottom of this desire. Had he succeeded in 
persuading the Jews to believe in bis Meisiahahip, his 
i^oetolie oonree among the Arabs would have run much 
smoother, and many of the so-called Ohristian Beets might 
have been readily gained over to his mixtvm aompotituM, 
which might, indeed, be called a creed of creeds in the literal 
acceptation of the words. 

But the imposture was too shallow to take with so clear- 
sighted a people as the Jevre unquestionably were: the 
pretended Messiah was repudiated by them with disdain, 
and the hostility of the Koreish against the son of Abdatlab, 
was, in some degree, fomented and flumsd by the Jews of 
Mecca. Hence the implacable and unrelenting hatred with 
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which Mohammed piireued the ttofortunate laraelitea to the 
last moment of his life. That he changed the kebla of 
prajer irom Jeru^em to Mecca, and that in his noctimial 
journey to Heaveo, he beheld the divine tahemacle in a 
etmght line above the latter city, instead of Zion, where he 
undoubtedly originally intended to behold it, — could, at the 
■ most, provoke a smile of contempt and deriaion; but the 
appalling cruelties which he inflicted, both upon individuaJa 
and upon entire tribes of the doomed nation, must fill the 
mind of the impartial explorer of history with deep indig- 
nation against the man who could m avei^ hia offended 
vanity. His first exploit in thia direction, was the ezpulnon 
of the Katwoka tribe from' Medina, where they had Intherto 
been permitted to dwell in peace, by the large toleration of 
the Idolatort. She prophet of Islam seized the occasion of 
an accidental tumult, in which the Kainoha had taken part, 
to place before them the alternative of embracing his reli- 
gion, or contending with him in battle. A hraoe challenge 
this, to the unfortunate Jews, to do battle with him, and 
which displayed in the fullest, though certainly not in the 
most favorable light, the ma^nanimout disposition of the 
son of Abdallah, that haa been so highly extolled by 
some historians. Still, even with the fraifnl odds of 
number and martial spirit against them, the feeble and 
unwarlike Israelites preferred the unequal contest to apos- 
ta{7 from the faith of their fathers. It was decided in fifteen 
days, of course with the total ovetthrow and capture of the 
whole tribe; and, had it not been that the Char^tes, 
mindful of the friendship which once existed between them 
and their humble oUies, the Kainoka, warmly interceded on 
behalf of the wretched captives, the prophet of God would 
have slain every one of them. As it was, they were 
despoiled of their homes and property ; and driven forth, to 
the number of seven hundred men, with their wives and 
children, to seek a refuge on the confines of Sytia, to which 
quarter the blessings of the new creed had not yet extended. 
[The N^ADHiBiTEB were the next to feel the weight of his axm. 
In their case, indeed, some provocation had been given, aa 
they had conspired to assassinate the prophet in a friendly 
interview. Protected by the walls of their caatle (situated 
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about three milea Jrom Medina), thej fought mtii auch 
boldnera and resolution, that Mohammed waa fain to grant 
them an honorable capitulation. 

The war of the nations interrupted for a time Moham- 
med's operations against the Jews ; but even on the day 
that the confederated nations had abandoned the aiege of 
Medina, he marched against the tribe of Kobaisha. A ' 
campaign of twenty-five days sufficed to compel their sur- 
render at discretion. They fondly believed that their old 

' ^liea of Medina would, by their intercession, preserve them 
at least from the extreme mesaure of Mohammed's vrrathi 
— vaiu hope : fimaticism had made rapid progress among 
the Anaars. A Tenerable elder of the Charegite- tribe, to 
whose judgment they referred their case, pronounced the 
penalty of death against them for their hostility to Islam. 
To the number of seven hundred they were led in chains to 
the market-place of Medina, where a grave had been dug to 
receive them ; into this they were forced to descend, and 
the apostle of G«d indulged his vengeful mind with the 

sight of their slaughter and burial Verily, 

verily, the blackest and most atrocious of crimes are 
committed in the name of God. A few years after the 
extirpation of the Eoraidha, Mohammed marched, at the 
bead of two himdred horse, and fourteen liundred foot, 
against the ancient city of Chaibab, the seat of the Jewish 
power in Arabia, Chiubar was protected by eight strong 
caatles, which were succeasively reduced by the Moslems in 
sixteen weeks, not, however, without considerable loss on 
the part of the conquerors. Aiter the fait of the castles, the 
city waa forced to surrender (628). The InhabitaDts had their 
lives granted to them, and permisBion to dwell in the land, 
on condition that they should pay to the prophet, an annual 
tribute of the one-half of their revenue. But the chief of 
Chaibar was subjected to the most cruel tortures, to force 
from him a confession of his hidden treasures ; and when the 
100,000 pieces of gold, which had been concealed, were 
delivered up at last, he and several of the most notable of 

•his people were mercilessly butchered in cold blood. It waa 
in this campaign gainst Chaibar that Mohammed bestowed 
upon Alj, tbfl surname of the "Lion of God," gained by 
* - 03 
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the Bbiugfater of 150 Hebrews, who are stated to have faUeu 
hy the iireBietible abjinitar of Abu Toleb'a iUustriouB son.* 
The Jeweu Abha. had offended the dignity of the prophet 
hj some eatirical Btrictnres on faia private life ; he bribed a 
muerable blind Jew, named Omeis, to asaaeBinate her. 
This wretched tool mordered the iU-fated womaa in her 
~ chamber, and nailed her body to the floor ; having some 
misgivings of conscience, be accosted the prophet next 
morning while at prayer, and asked him whether Qod might 
not, perhaps, punish the crime perpetrated P whereupon the 
pious apostle bade him to be of good cheer, as the killing of 
a Jew, even if not at all times a meritorions act, was, at 
least, a matter of perfect indifference to the Buler of the 
Universe I In the same way he deputed assaBsins to slay 
the learned Jew, Ebhbef; in the name of QoA he sent 
them on their bloody errand I The venerable Abu Aas was 
murdered in his sleep at his bidding ; the poor old man had 
reached his hundredth year, and might aafdj have been 
permitted to die in peace, hut considerations of the Ifind 
weighed but little with the son of Abdallah ; an insult to 
bis apostolic dignity could only he washed off in the blood 
of the offender. But why sully our pages with the long list 
of private and public murders perpelrated by the commaiid, 
or at the instigation of, this precious pretender to a divine 
mission, . . . sufficient has been stated to illustrate the 
oruel and sangoiuary disposition of the man. 

• It WW st the time of tha expedition agaiDit Cbaibar Uiat 
Hohamtoed prohibited the eatiog of pork, and of the flesh of the us, and 
alio the oatting down of fruit-treeB, more eepecioll; of palmt. " Revere 
your aunt, the pftlm-tree," eaje the Eoran, " for it is made of the 
remaiiader of the clay of which Adam waa formed.' Here in Chaibar, 
a Jewish female, named Zainab, avenged the cmeltiea Inflicted by 
Mohammed upon her nation, by admiaktoring a slow polton to tha 
pretended qiottle, whow iH«ph«tio knowledge was in tlit* inatonoe 
lamentably at fault. To the eSects of thii poison he hiouelf attributed 
the grsduBl decline of his health froia thia time, and Me increa«ng 
infirmitise; and both AbulfedaandAlJannabi, Eealous Totaries of Iglam 
though they are, frankly admit the huouliating fact The hatred whioU 
ho bore to the Jews, did not, however, preysnt his adding to the numboi* 
of hia wivea the £^ Jawam Bhaflyo, who, npon the capitulation of* 
Ohatbar, was preamted to Um aa worthy his acoeptanoe. 
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Moliammed had left Mecca moeb reluetanUj, and onlj 
when flight alone could preaerro his life trom the Bworda of 
hia then all-powerfiil enemies. The thought to Tevisit as a 
c<mquen>r, the city and the holy temple of the Kaaha, was 
ever pment to his mind. When the Jewa, bj their di^ 
dain^ rqeation of his advances, had tamed bis fiiendship 
into implacable hatred, he changed the kebia of prayer from 
JeroBalem to Meoca, clearly indicatang thereby, that, what* 
erer might be the merits of Medina, the holy city of the 
Kaaba stood BtiU. foremort in his afiectiona. As soon as 
he had firmly eatablished his empire over Medina, and some 
powerfol tribes of the desert, and had deatroyed or expelled 
the Jewish tribes of the Eainoka, the Nadbirites, and the 
Koraidha,* he projected a Bcheme for the conquest of Mecca, 
(towards the end of 627), Conacioua that his power was 
net yet sufficiently great to prevail by force of arms, he 
craftily diaguised hia expedition against the city of his birth, 
in the form of a peaceful and pious pilgrimage. Seventy 
eamele, chosen and bedecked for saciifioe, preceded the van 
of his host of 1400 picked men. The captives who fell into 
faifl hands, in his advance to the territory of the sacred city, 
were dismissed without ransom, to carry to the Koreish the 
solemn assurance of his peaceful intentione. All that the 
good man wanted, was to be permitted to enter the city, 
with hia 1400 armed followers, to sacrifice the camels which 
he had brought with him for the purpose, and to perform 
the customary Beven circum ambulations round the Kaabo. 
Of course, had the Koreish conceded these points, the rest 
would have been a task of eaay accompliahment. But the 
Koreish bad had opportunities aufBcient to know the crafly 
tongue and the false heart of the son of AbdaUah. Tbey 
encountered him, therefore, in the plain, within a day's 
jfFara&f of the city, with such numbers and with such reso- 
lution, that he was fain to abandon bis purpose for the tim^ 
and even to consent to the condusion of a ten years' truce^ 
with the Koreish and their allies. In the trealy drawn up 

* The final cunjAign E^atnst Cfaaibttr took plsce ssTBrtd montha aftsr 
iJie flnt attampt upon H«cca; but for the atk- of oonQection it baa 
bMQ givan in Qia t«it a littl* oat of ita ohzonological order. 
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to tliat effect,* he, the in&Uible propliet of God, the favored 
mortal raieed by the Divine will to aa equality with tiie 
cherubim and seraphim in the heavenly hierwcby, the 
trusted^ leader who had solemnly promised his bdievmg 
followers, a triumphal entry into the stroDghold of the most 
formidable and most drended of the enemies of Islam, — wns 
obliged even to waive the title of Apostle of God, and to Ggare 
as plain Mohammed Afaul Elasem. Still the !ECoreish granted 
him, for the ensuing year, the privilege of entering the city 
unarmed and as a friend, aud of remaining three daya to 
accomplish the rites of the pilgrimage — a fetal mistake on 
their part, and which they might have foreseen one so crafty 
as Mohammed would turn t^ excellent acconnt. For the 
time being, however, the authority of the pretended prophet 
of Qod was considerably shaken, and some of the newly 
converted Bedoween tribes showed symptoms of disaffection. 
The successful campaign against Chaibar revived the faith 
and courage of his followers, and restored the wavering 
loyalty of the wandering tribes. 

Alter the conquest of Chaibar, Mohammed sent six em> 
bassies with letters to the neighbouring princes, calling 
upon them to embiace the religion of Islam : the seal of the 
letter bore the inscription, " Mohammed, the Apostle of 
God." The Greek emperor, Hsbjiclius, returning in 
triumph from the Persian war, received and entertained one 
of these ambassadors with j;reat urbanity at Emesa. Kobad 
JI., of Persia (SiBOEB)t tore the letter, and dismissed the 
envoy with ignominy. Mokawkas, the Byzantine governor 
of Memphis, a bom Egyptian, and a Jacobite or Mono- 
physitef in religion; and who, in the disorder of the Persian 

* Knowa aa the treaty of Hodubeh. 

■h CboEToes II,, who ia mentioned in most historisE as the monarch 
who received the envoys of Uohammed, had been miirdemd by hia 
Bon Sii'oes, on the 28th Februaiy, 62S, and ooold not therefore nail 
have received the ambaBsador of Uohammed, who started at a later 
period of the year. 

t Tlie Beet of the JifmDphgiitei asserted one incarnate nature in 
Chriet; the name of Jacobites, by which thej are mostly known, is 
derived from Jacobua BaradEsua, Bishop of Ed«e^ who reviied the 
eipiring fiwtion of the Monophjiites (ahout 630), 
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war, h&d aspired to independence, and thereby exposed 
himself to the reseatment of Heracliua, declined, indeed) 
the proposal of a new religion, but accompanied his refusal 
-with flattering compliments and with gifts ; among other, 
two Coptic damsels, one of whom, Mary, became the favorite 
concubine of the prophet, to whom she bore a son, Ibrahim, 
who died, however, at the tender age of fifteen months. The 
King of AbysBioia also returned a polite answer. But 
Habib, governor of Damascus, threatened war upon the 
presumptuous Arabian; and Ajt&v, prince of Gsssan, a 
vassal <n the Byzantine emperor, put the envoy to death, 
for which outrage Mohammed sent afterwards an army into 
Syria, with what results we shall see hereafter. 

According to the stipulations of the treaty of Hodaibeh, 
Mohammed was permitted to perform, towards the end of 
62S, at the head of a body of pious pilgrims, his three days' 
devotion in the Xaaba ; the Koreish retiring, meanwhile, to 
the hills. After the customary sacrifice, he evacuated the 
city on the fourth day; but in this short space of time, ha 
had succeeded in sowing the seeds of division between the 
hostile chiefs, and to gain over to his cause Kaled and 
Ambou, or Ambu, the future conquerors of Syria and Egypt. 
The interdiction of wine, and of dice and lotteries, ialls in 
this period. 

It was after the return from this pilgrimage, that he sent 
an army of 3000 Moslems against Amru, prince of Qasaan, 
and the Gh^eka. The army was led by Zeid, Mohammed's 
freedman and one of his earliest disciples. At Muto, three 
days' journey Irom Jerusalem, they met the Gassanides and 
the Qreeks: a fierce and bloody battle ensued; Zeid fell 
fighting in the foremost laxta ; the holy banner, which 
escaped from his relaxing grasp, was seized by Jaaf ab, the 
leader appointed by Mohammed to succeed Zeid, in the 
event of the decease of the latter, Jaafar'a right hand was 
severed from his body hj the sword of a Bomau soldier ; he 
shifted the standard to the left hand; this met the same fate; 
he embraced the holy banner with the bleeding stumps, and 
thus upheld it, till the tide of life ebbed away from fifty 
wounds. The vacant place was as wori.hily filled by 
AavAtUiB, the second auccessor iippoiiited by the prophet 
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in caee of accident; He also fell, tranBfized hj the lance of 
a Boman. The battle waa lost, tiie flower of the Moaiem 
host annihilated, and the ambitioua dreams of empire were 
dispelled at the very timewhen they seemed to pnuniae fiurest, 
—had not KiJ-wt, the recent convert of Mecca, at this 
critical juncture, reecued the falling atandaid, and oasumed 
the commaQd, with the same bravery aa his predeceaaorB, but 
with Btill greater prowess, and with greater sucoeaa. H^ine 
Bworda were broken in his band; and every enemy that 
dared to approach him, waa made to bite the dust by his 
invincible arm. Night put an end to the oontoet: in the 
nocturnal ootrncO of the camp, Eded was chosen, or rather 
confirmed, leader of the gallant band of warriors, who had 
■nrvived the carnage of the day. Death had been fearfully 
busy in the ranks of the Moslems ; and the Greeks, though 
awed by the valor of Ealed, bad still an immense anperiority 
of number in their favor. Kaled wisely resolved, therefor^ 
to save the wreck of his forces by a skilM retreat. Hia 
admirable combinations, and the dread inspired by his 
prowess, rescued the host of the faithful believers of Islam 
irom all but certain destmctioD ; and the well-earned gratis 
tude of the prophet bestowed upon the hero of Muta, the 
glorious appellation of the " Sword of God," a name destined 
after to ring many a time and oft as the knell of doom ia 
the ears of the affrighted Christians. 

Mohammed had never ceased to meditate the conquest of 
Mecca, and his power was now, indeed, sufficiently great 
and solid to promise an easy accomplishment of this, the 
darling object of his ambition ; but the ten years' truce 
seemed an obstacle which it would not be easy to surmount. 
Notwithstanding, however, he silently prepared the means 
to carry bis plans against the city of his birth into execu- 
tion, should a favorable opportunity offer. The reverse 
which his forces had suffered at Muta, impelled the Koreiah 
to furnish him with the desired pretext ; they attacked one 
of the tribes confederated with Mohammed. Ten thousand 
Boldiers were speedily gathered round the banner of the 
prophet, and led by him against the offending ci^. A rapid 
and secret march brought them almost within sight of Mecca, ^ 
before the Koreish had the least notion of their approach. 
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UnprepareS Ab thej were, it would hATe been aheei- madneaB 
to contend against the overwhelmiag forces whioh now 
encompuBed the cit; of the Eaaba : thejr resolved therefore to 
throw themaelves upon the clemency of their triumphant exile. 
On the 11th of January, 630, the haughty chief of the houae 
of Ommiyah presented the keyg of the city ; and confessed, 
under the soymitar of Omar, that the son of Abdallah was 
the apostle of the true QroA. The patriotic attachment which 
Mohammed unquestionably bore the city of his biriJi, and 
political considerations of a high order, stayed the avenging 
band of the Tictorioua outcast. Kaled had, indeed, slain 
twenty-eight of the inhabitants, ere the potent command of 
the prophet to spare the vanquished, could restrain his ruth- 
less arm; but Mohammed blamed the cruelty of his lieu- 
tenant, and, though he proscribed eleven men and six women, 
few only were put to death by him. Among these was 
Abdolusa., who, after having embraced the fnith of Islam, 
bad relapsed into idolatry. ABiiAtJ.AE, once the secre- 
tary of Mohammed, and who had been employed by him to 
Dote down the fragmentary revelations imparted by Gabriel, 
had a narrow escape. The clear-sighted man had seen through 
the shallow imposture palmed upon the people by the pre- 
tended apostle; and he had imprudently 'boasted, that he 
also might claim the name and rank of a prophet, consider- 
ing that be bad it in his power to change, or to suppress, 
the holy revelations dictated to him by Mohammed. To 
escape the vengeance of his offended master, he liad fled to 
Mecca, where he had, however, still continued to provoke . 
his resentment by exposing and ridiculing bis ignor^ce. 
When Mecca was taken, Abdallah fell prostrate at the feet 
of Mohammed, and implored his pardon. Othman, Abdalli^'s 
fbster-brotber, entreated the prophet to spare the life of the 
humble penitent, a request which was at last most reluctantly 
granted, Mahommed declaring that he had so long hesitated, 
to allow time for some zealous disciple to strike the kneeling 
apostate dead at his feet.* The poet, HniBXB, paid the 

* Some Hatoriajia diapoea of AbdaUali on this occasion by the 
Bcjtnitar of Bkschb, und assign to tbo AbdallnJi who in Si7 ioTadod 
North Africa, a, difibrent origin (Bome asaert the latter to hnve been 
tlt« MB of the mar^ JuSttt wlu> fall in the battle of Mnt^. 
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penalfy of hu Batsres on the Apostlo of Qoi : lut SoBxut 
more wisely purchased, not only forgiveness, hut a rich 
reward in the bargain, hy one of the grOHsest and most 
extravagant pieces of adulation that ever proceeded even 
from an Oriental pen. 

The Koreish and the other inhabitants of M^eccs, profeesed 
the religion of Islam, and acknowledged the temporal and 
epiritua! supremacy of the prophet. The 860 idols of the 
Kaaba were ignominiously broken ; Mohammed assisting 
with his own hands, in the work of destruction, naj, even 
leading his aogust shoulders for Ali to mount upon, to 
aocomplish the overthrow'of some idols placed a little above 
ordinary reach. This meritorioua feat was performed on a 
Priday ; which day was, therefore, henceforwsrd appointed 
by the prophet as the holy day of lekm. 

But it was by no means the intention of Mohammed to 
despoil the city of his birth, of the lucrative trade in religion, 
to which it had hitherto been miunly indebted for its pre- 
eminence among the cities of Arabia. The people of Mecca 
were agreeably disappointed, when they beheld the Prophet 
of God solemnly consecrating again the puriGed Katdia, and . 
perfoBiming the customary circumambulatiouB and sacrifices 
as of old. They were readily reconciled to the belief iu a 
sole Deity, since their astute townsman assigned a local 
habitation on earth to the idea of the God whom he 
commanded them and the nations of the world to worship, 
and placed this habitation within the walls of their own cily. 
Even the black stone was not forgotten by the crafty politi- 
cian : his reverential touch cleansed it from the pollution of 
ages of idolatry, and restored it to the pristine purity and 
holiness of G-abriel's celestial gift to Abraham ; and to crown 
all, he still heightened the sanctity of the^ holy city, by 
enacting a perpetual law that no unbeliever should ever 
dare to set his foot within its sacred precincts. 

The conquest of Mecca secured Mohammed the allegianoe 
of many of the Bedoween tribes, who, troubling themaelvea 
but little about religious opinions and controversies, readily 
gave their adhesion to the cause which the gods seemed to 
prosper. But some of the moat important tribes of Hejas, 
and more especially the people of Tayef, persist ^ theuf 
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idohhy, and s great confederacjwu formed muosg them to 
breakthepowerofMohammed. TheprophetreeolTedtomeeb 
the threateniiig danger ; he collected a host of 12,000 men, 
well-armed and well-appointed ; theconfederateahadnotone- 
Ealf the namber to oppoBe him. But the skilful tactics of 
the pagans, and the overweening confidence of the Museul- 
manB, brought the apostle and hia new faith to the yerge of 
ruin. Having incautiouslj descended into the valley of 
HoTTAnr, the Sfoslema were Huddenly attacked on all sides 
by the archers and slingers of the enemy, who occupied 
the heights ; the ranks of tho ioithiul were thrown into 
confusion by the unexpected and fierce onset of the foe; tmd 
the stoutest hearts among them quailed, when they saw 
themfielves canght as in a net. The Eoreish secretly rejoiced 
at the impending destruction of their conquerors, and even 
prepared to go over to the enemy. All seemed lost; — des- 
pairing of victory, the prophet, seeking a glorious death, urged 
his white mule agtunst the vrail of spears that encompassed 
him : his faithful ibllowers dragged him back, and covered 
him with their persons &om the thrusts and darts aimed at 
his breast. Three of these devoted followeia fell dead at 
Bis feet ;— but the moment of weak despair was post, and 
soon the thunder of his voice was heard again, reanimating 
the sinking courage of the Moslems, and striking terror into 
the hearts of the idolators. The Koreish forgot their treach- 
erous intentions ; the fiying Musaulmanfl returned Sroia all 
sides to the holy standard ; and the attacks of the enemy 
were now everywhere vigorousiy repulsed. Defeat was 
changed into victory, and a menalesa slaughter of the 
conquered and fiying pagans, avenged the temporary disgrace 
of the followers of Islam. !From the field of Honain, 
Mohammed marched without delay to Tayef, the centre and 
strongholdof the confederacy. He laid siegeto that fortress; 
bat the desperate valor of the inhabitants defeated all his 
efibrts to effect its reduction ; and after twenty days spent 
before it, he deemed it the wisest course to rest eatiafied 
for the time with the victory of Honain, and not to court 
the chances of an inglorious defeat. He, therefore, raised 
the siege, and marched back to M^cca. In his operations 
ngainst Tayef, he gave an instanoe of how cheap he held his 
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awn laws And pteaepta, whaia tbe/ b^ipened to cluli witii 
Ilia intaieets : he ordeied the extiipatioo sf all the fruit trees 
in the fertile lands round the ctty. 

In the divisiou of the rich apoils of the expedition of 
Honaio, he acted with couBammate akill. Instead, of 
excluding the Koreish &om their share, to pimish them for 
their ambiguaua cSnduct during the campaign, he bestowed 
double m'eaBUro upon them ; the most disaffected of them all, 
Abu Sophian, being presented with no less than three hun- 
dred camels and twenty ounces of ailTer: no wonder, then, 
that that rapacious chief and his followers should have^ 
henceforth, beoome sincere adherents to sa profitable a 
caieed. The old companions in arms of the prophet wet« 
reconciled to this manifest injustice iu the diBtrlbution of 
the spoil, bj artful flatteries and promises of heavenly 
rewards : bis own share of the plunder (one-fifth) he assigned 
to the soldiers.* 

Although he had failed to reduce Tajef, jet by the extir- 
pation of the &uit trees he had struck a severe' blow against 
the people of that city j the fortifications had been consider* 
ably injured by the battering rams and the mining operattona, 
■o that there mw ample reason to dread the event of a 
renewal of the siege. The people of Tayef resolved, thnefore, 
to sue for peace; their deputies endeavoured to obtatn 
&Torahte conditions, 'and, at least, the toleration of their 
tmcient worship, though even only for a short period. 
Mohammad woul4 not concede them even one day ; at last 
they aimply entre&t«d to be excused from the obligation of 
prayer to the Ood of Islam ; in vain : Mohammed was inex- 
orable, and Tayef at length aubmitted to the harsh conditions 
imposed by the prophet. The idols were broken, their 
temples demolished, and all the tribes of Hejas acknowledged 
the supreme rule of the son of Abdallah. The ruler of 
Bahbedt, the King of Oiun, and the King of the Bern 
0ASBAir, in Syria, coniessed IJie Qod of Mohammed, and 
submitted to the sway of the prophet. Yemen also, and 
the rest of the peninsula, was reduced to obedience by his 
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riotorioaa lieutenants, and the ambaasadora who knelt brfore 

the throne of Medina, (631, hence called the jeax of the 
embasaies), were, in the words of the Arabian proverb, "aa 
numerouB aa the dates that fall from the palm-tree in the 
season of ripeneas." 

Absolute master of the whole of Arabia, the son of 
Abdalloh resolved to subject S;ria also to his swa^j he 
Bolenmlf declared war against the Empire of the East, and 
summoned the faithful to the hoij atandard. But the proa- 
pe<ft of the difficulties and hardshipa of a march through the 
desert, during the intolerable heat of the Hummer, and, per- 
haps also, the recollection of Muta, disoooraged the Moatems; 
and the most urgent solicitations of the apostle were dis- 
regarded, or met by more or leas cogent eicusea. Still the 
great champions of the faith, Ali, Omar, Othman, Eialed, 
Amru, Abu Bekr, Abu Obeidah, Abbas,* and mauj others, 
attended by truns of devoted foUowera, gathered round the 
prophet, and enabled him thus to take the field, at the head 
ef ten thousand horse and twenty thousand foot-t After 
one of the most distressing marches through the desert, the 
Moslem boat was compelled to halt midway near Tabuo, 
ten days' journey from Medina and Damascus. The hard- 
ships endured had considerably cooled the ardor of the 
futhful, and wisely declining to engage the disciplined forces 
of the Eastern empire with his wearied and dispirited 
followers, Mohammed contented himself with inviting the 
Chreek Emperor once more to embrace his religion, and 
retired to Arabia ; leaving a body of picked men, under the 
command of the intrepid Kaled, to proaecuto the war. 
The valor and activity of that leader secured the submission 
of the tribes and cities from the Euphrates to Ailah, at the 
bead of the Bed Sea. Mohammed returned to Medina, 
where he pronounced a sentence of excommunication for 
fifty days against those who had been the moat disobedient 



* Odb of the unclei of ibt prophet, whoM vigorous irta and 
jmmentslj powerful voice had doue good Borrlce to the oauoe in the 
fight of Honnin. 

Even this UTimbsr reade vary much like Oiientol eiaggeratidii, 
and may iifsly be reduced by the half, 
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to hia call. He tbea prepared for a great pilgrimage to 
Mecca, which Jie accomplished in the early part of 682, 
attended by 60,000 Moslems.* In this, his laat visit to the 
city of hiB birth, he gave a great number of laws and pre* 
cepts ; and, among others, the iiiterdiction of the priTate 
revenge of faiurder and other injuries. 

It haa already been stated, that MohamiDed'Ei health 
had been declining ever since the campaign of Ghaibar, 
(see page 34, note) ; yet Buch was the strength and 
vigor of his conatitntion, that up to the time of his laat 
imd fatal iUuesa, he remained equal to the phyaical and 
mental fatigues of his mission. However, soon after his 
return from the iaat pilgrimage to Mecca, he fell ill of an 
inflammatory fever, with occasional fits of delirium, which 
he endeavoured to combat by frequent affuaiona with cold 
water. "When he became conacioua of the fatal nature of 
his iUnesB, ha laid himself out to die, as an accomplished 
actor, like Octavianua Augustus. Leaning on his cousin 
and Bon-in-law, Ali,t and on hia uncle, Abbaa, or the son of 
the latter, Fadl, he dragged himaelf to the mosque to perform 
the functions of public prayer : from the pulpit he called upon 
his subjects freely and boldly to state any grievance that any 
one of them might have suffered at his hands, and to prefer 
any juet claims against his estate. A safe challenge indeed : 
the victims of his lust of power and revenge were laid in 
their graves, and could not appear againat him there; nor 
could the^ prefer any claim against his estate, who had 
been despoiled by him or hia lieutenants, in their predatory 
eipeditiona. No wonder then that the immaculate justice 
and piety of the Apostle of God, were folly atteated by the 
silence of the congregation in presence of thie challenge,-^ 
excepting a paltry claim of three drachms of ailver, which was, 
of course, at once duly settled by Mohammed, with & pro- 
fusion of thanks into the bargain, that the "creditor" had 

• SomB writers mj 80,000, otlierB, 110,000 ; othors, 114,000 ; some 
ruwthe number even to 130, 110, or lfiO,000; but then due allowance 
must be made for Oiieutal eiaggeratioc ; I think tbe number jpvea 
in the text may be coaaidered to come toUnibl; near tlie mark. 

t Aliwsa married to Fatinta, the lyalj one of Mohammed's childraa 
who «urvived the prophet. 
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ratlier demanded payment in this world, than, waited to 
accuse him at the judgment-Beat of QroA ! 

Up to the third day before his death, he continued to 
perform the function of public prayer; on that day his 
atrength failed him, and he deputed Ahu Bekr in his place, 
which waa afterwards ekilfully laid hold of by the latter and 
Ayesha, to found a claim to the CnicoesBorship in the sacer- 
dotal and regal ofSce, in fator of Abu Bekr, to the prejudice 
of All. 

He then made hia laat dispoaitiona, enfranchised his 
slarea, (aeventeen men and eleven women), had alms dis- 
tributed to the poor of Medina, and minutely directed the 
order of hia funeral. He eipresaed a desire to dictate to 
hia aecretary a new divine book, the aum and accomplish- 
ment of all hia revelations, and which, according to 
Mohammed's convenient maxim, would have superseded 
the authority of the Koran, in all points in which its teach- 
ings might happen to c^ofih with the rules and precepts laid 
down in the latter. Aa Mohammed had preached an eternal 
and immutable God, and had declared the substance of the 
Koran to be uncreated and eternal, the gross absurdity of 
attempting a new, revised, and amended edition of it, could 
not &il to strike the more rational among his disciplea. 
They, with Omar at their head, firmly refused, therefore, to 
consent to the prophet's aniiously eipreaeedwiah — a curious 
comment on the sincerity of their professed conviction of 
hia divine mission, and hia communings with the mesaenger 
of heaven, and for which, their astumed belief that his 
mental faculties were, at the time, impaired by the eSects 
of illness, afforded but an indifferent apology. Be this 
however as it may, the point was vehemently discussed 
between them and the more devout followers of the prophet ; 
and the dispute, which was carried on in the chamber of the 
dying man, rose at laat to such a pitch, that Mohammed 
reluctantly desistiBg from bis desire, was forced to 
reprove the indecent vehemence of the disputants o& 
either side. 

Even to the last moment of his life, Mohammed con- 
sistently carried out hia system of deception. He told hia 
friends about him, that he had received a laat visit of 
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Gabriel, who had now bidden an everlasting farewell to the 
earth. In a iamiliar discourse, he bad once boasted of the 
peculiar and exclusive prerogative granted to him, that the 
angel of death shonld respectfiiUf solicit his permission - 
before he was to be allowed to take his soul. When he felt 
the iwar approach of his dissolution, he calmly informed the 
Moslem chieft aasemhled round him, that the Great 
3>estrojCT had juat preferred his request, and that he, 
Hohammed, had granted the permission asked I Stretched 
on a carpet spread upon the £oor, and with his head redinisg 
on the lap of Ayesha, the best beloved of his wives, he 
expired on the 7th day of June, 632* Hia last words were : 

"0 God! .... paJdon my sins Tea, .... I 

come, among my fellow-citizens on high." 

Hk death diamayed his followers; the more fooatical 
among them could not bring themselrea to believe in the 
actual departure of his spirit from this world. The idea of 
a trance, or of a resurrection after a few daya* apparent 
death, found ready credence with them. Omar, unsheathing 
bis Bcymitar, threatened to strike off the heads of tlu 
infidels who should dare to a£Snn that the prophet was 
no more! — a curious comment upon his refusal to allow 
the dying prophet to re-write the Koran. At last, Abu 
Bekr succeeded in making them listen to reason ; " la it 
Mohammed," he said, " or Mohammed's Ood whom yon 
worship P Has not the apostle himself predicted that he 
should experience the common fate of mortality P " This 
calm and rational address had the desired effect ; the death 
of the prophet was admitted hy all, and his body was 
piously interred hy the hands of Ali, on the same spot on ' 
which he eipired, and which ia now surrounded by the great 
mosqne of Medina. The atory of the hanging coffin at Mecca 
is a vulgar and puerile invention, not worth the trouble of 
refutation. 

I have been led by the superior importance and interest 
which attach to the subject, to extend this chapter, perhaps, 
considerably beyond the limits compatible with the nature 

* Some hutorioni givs th« 6th, otheis tha Sbb, aad others the I7th 
«f Jane, w the lut df? of Hobammed'a lift. 
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and Bize of the present vrotk ; still I camiot atjetftin from 
adding a abort aketcb of Mobammed'a habits of life, and % 
few brief remarks on the Konui. 

In bis domestic life and intercoorae, Mohammed was most 
simple and nnawniTning. The ruler of Arabia fed usually 
npoQ barlej bread and datea; water wm Us ordinary 
drink, though he delighted, and occaiionallj indulged, in 
the taate of milk and honey ; be never druik wine. The 
powerful chieftain who oould command the swvices of 
thouBands, did not disdain perfwrning the menial offices of 
the household : he kindled the fire, swept the floor, milked 
the ewee, and mended with hia own hands, his shoes imd his 
woollen garment (the use of silk he rejected as too effemi- 
nate) ; nor waa it an nncommon ciKumstance to see the 
Apostle (^ Qoi barefoot. He slept on the bare ground, or 
on a carpet or straw mat spread upon &e floor. He alw^s 
performed, with the most rigorous strictness, the prayers 
and ablutions enjoined by the Koran. With the regal and 
■ocerdoU ofE.ce, he hod assumed the reserve and ansterify 
tiiat befitted his high position ; yet he would occasionally 
imbend in the circle of his friends, when be enchanted all 
around him by the graceful, though dignified, a&biHty <^ 
his mannera, and the charms of hu conTcrsation. He was 
pasEidnately fond of fairy tales. He delighted in perfumes 
and cats, which latter partiality he shared with one of his 
cotnnporaries, the learned Abu Horaira, who gained for 
>iiTnmlf the surname of "the father of a cat." His hair, 
heard, and eyebrows, were the objects of his most aniious 
e&re and soluatade ; he dyed tbem with consideraUe skill, 
a glossy hght-chesnut color. 

He was most passionately addicted to the fair sex : in the 
indulgence of hig amorous desires, he set his own laws at 
nought. The Arabians had enjoyed, from time immemorial, 
an unbounded licence of polygamy ; the Koran limited the 
number of Intimate wives or concubines to four, the - 
prophet had tevanteenvine; but then, Gabriel had des- 
cended with a special revelation, dispensing the favored 
apostle firom the laws which he had imposed on the nation. 
ZusxB, the beantifnl wife of Zeid, bis freedman and adopted 
son, excited hie desire. The gottefiil husband consented ta 
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B diroiGd, «nd the prophet added her to the number of his 
wires ; but as the filial relation in which the jormg woman 
stood to Mohamined, even though only by adoption, was 
likdy to produce some acaudal, and to raise some Bcruplea 
in the minda of the faitbfid, the complaiBant Qabriel 
descended with another verse of the Koran, appropriate to 
the occasion. Again, in the case of Mary, the l^ijptian 
Blare, tiie indefatigable angel was at hand to oblige the 
Apostle of Qod. Had Mohammed liked wine, there can be 
no doubt, bnt that Qahriel would have been ready with 
another rerae of the Koran, to dispense the prophet firom 
the restriction imposed upon aH other mortals. A better 
proof than the nature of these successiTe "revelations," so 
entirely subaerrient to the gratification of his paesionB, 
could not well be adduced, to show that Mohammed was 
not, as some good-natured historians would fain beUere him 
to have been, the enthusiastic dupe of his own illusionB, but 
simply a cool and calculating politician, who made the insti- 
tution of a new religious system the basis and engine of hia 
power and dominion; most probably, sinceiely believing 
also, that be was really conferring an immense boon upon 
- his people. His vengefiil and sanguinary diapoaition, has 
been already fully exposed in the narration of his life. The 
impartiality of Ustory relieves those darker touches in the 
picture of Mohammed's character, by a tiait of unaffected 
humanity. His decree that, in the sale of captives, mothers 
should never be separated &om their children, may well, as 
Gibbon soya, moderate the censure of the historian. How 
the thousands of hapless negro mothers that have had their 
children ruthlessly torn &om their arms in ChritHan 
America, would bless the memory of the Arabian legislator, 
could that humane decree of his find force and application 
in the Western Hemisphere ! 

The KoBA-M is the sacred book of Islam ; the successive 
"revelations" imparted to Mohammed, were diligently 
recorded by his disciples on palm-leavM, skins, and the 
shoulder-bones of mutton; and the fragments, or"pages," 
were thrown into a domestic chest, in the custody of one of 
Mohammed's wives. In 631, these fragments were collected 
and published by Abu Bekr; the sacred volume was revised 
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hj ih& S3ialif Otlimas, in 651. It: comiBts of 111 ch&pten 
(SuEATB, j. e. stages or degreCB), of very unequal lengtha, 
and jumbled together without chronological order, or 
syBtematic arrangement. The chapters are made up of 
plagiariatns from the Bible, rabbinical and apociTphal 
legends, religious and moral precepts, descriptions of the 
jo/8 of paradise and the torments of hell, declamations and 
rhapaodies. The style is, for the moat part, inflated, rarely 
poetical, never sublime ; yet Mohammed had the cool 
audacity to rest tbe truth of his mission on the incomparahte 
merit of the Koran, as an intellectual, Ibguistic, and poetical 
performance. He blasphemously asserted, that God alone 
could have penned, or dictated, its divine contents ; as no 
human, nor even an angelic intelligence, could possibly have 
conceived anything like them. ! ! I 

The dogmatic part of tbe Koran (the Ihak),. comprises 
the two articles of faith, viz., the belief in one God, and in 
his prophet Mohammed; and the four practicid duties of 
Islam, viz., prayer, ablutions, fasting, and alms-giving : these 
duties are reduced to the level of mere mechanical perform- 
ances, without one atom of spontaneity about them, and are 
looked upon by most Mohammodans as irksome tasks, which 
must be accomplished, however, to secure the reward of 
paradise; the formal permission granted to supply with Band 
the Bcarcity of water, so" that tbe prescribed lustration of the 
hands, the face, and the body m^y be practised even in the 
arid desert, shows how little capable the legielotor must have 
been to conceive and comprehend the true spirit and inten- 
tion of his own ordinances. The Koran pronounces — of 
course : is there a religion that does not? — sentence of eternal 
damnation against aJl uubelieverB ; it imagines a gradation 
of seven inconveniently hot places, of which the highest and 
least uncomfortable is, of course, appropriated for the ex- 
clusive use of Mohammedans who have been lacking in piety 
during their mortal career; according to the less or greater 
gravity of their respective offences, they are condemned to 
remain denizens of this the mildest, af the seven hells, fop 
periods varying from 900 to 9000 years, after which they are 
admitted to the joys of paradiae. The place immediately 
beneath this purgatorial hell is assigned to the Christians; 
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the hell next to thia is allotted to the JewH, whom the 
prophet of Islam would indeed gladly have aent down lower, 
had he dared to treat monotheists worse than idolatora; the 
Sabians inhahit the fourth, the Magians the fifth, the gross 
idolators the sixth hell; the deepest and hottest hell is des- 
tined to receive hypocrites in religion, and. may therefore 
safely be asaumed to be of larger dimeneiona and infinitely 
greater capacity than the other eix together. The paradise 
of the Koran abounds in groTes, fountains. Mid rivera ; the 
blessed Moslems who are permitted to enter its gates will - 
dwell in palaces of marble, eat artificial dainties and luscious 
fruits presented in diahes of gold, drink rich wines,* dress in 
W)bes of silk, adorned with pearls and diamonds, and have a 
numerous retinue of attendants ; and above all, each Moslem 
will enjoy the society and poBBession of seventy-two Houris, 
or black-eyed girls, of resplendent beauty, blooming youth, 
virgin purity, and esquisite sensibility — rather a pleasant 
picture for a eeoBual people like the Arabians. To the 
female eex also the gates of paradise are open ; but the pri- 
vileges and enjoyments which may await the ladies of the 
Mohammedan faith, are not specified in the Koran. Still, 
WB must not be unjust : above the vulgar joys and sensual 
pleasures borrowed from this world, Mohammed places the 
delights of familiar conversation with the sages, and he 
expressly declares that all meaner happiness will be forgotten 
and despised by the saints and martyrs who shall be permitted 
to behold the face of God. 

Mohammed's assertion that the Koran was the production 
of the highest inteUigence, and comprised within it the 
knowledge of all times, has, ever since the establishment of 
his creed, proved a bar to the intellectual culture and 
progress of his people and of the other nations who were 
Induced or compelled to adopt his faith ; his interdiction to 
reproduce the human face and form on canvas or in marble, 
or any other material, and which with singular poverty of 
invention he had devised as the only possible check to idolatry, 
has had the natural efiect to suppress and extinguish in 

* Bather a ourioui oommeut on the inteniictiDii of wine Jn thia 
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the Moalem natdoiiB the love of the fine arta. True, whek 
eonquest had placed the wealth of empireB at the disposal 
of the Bone of the Deaert, many of Mohammed's followers 
could not resiat the natural longing at^r the treoBures and 
enjoyments of science, art, and literature; and indeed 
the repubiio of lettere is vastly indebted to many of them 
for their labors and researches in various fields of human 
lore, more especially in geography, hutory, philosophy, 
fflediciae, liatural philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, and 
above all, arithmetic, algebra, geometiy, and astronomy. 
Butthen,a8 A. "W. vow Scklshbl, saya, "All this Was done, 
SB it were, behind the back of the prophet, and the votaries 
of art, science, and literatm^, among the Arabians must, 
from a Koranic point of view, be regarded in the light of 
free-thinkers." 

The ritual of the faith of Islam, and the interdictions 
decreed by the prophet, have been already incidentally 
touched upon in various parts of this chapter ; we have 
therefore simply to add here that the £oran commands 
every faithful Moalem to visit, at least once in bis life, the 
holy city of Mecca, and the Kaaba. 

One great redeeming feature of the religion of Islam was 
that it wuB originally destitute of a priesthood, and repu- 
diated monachism ; the Ulemaa were simply intended to 
be the expounders and interpreters of the law. 

On Friday, the appointed day of public worship, when the 
jaithiiil are assembled in the mosque, any respectable elder 
may ascend the pulpit to begin the prayer and pronounce 
the sermon : there is no need of a duly appointed priest. 
But, unfortunately, the Ulemas and Imams of the present 
day act very much in the capacity of on actual clergy : and 
there is indeed no great difference between fiaJurs and 
dervishes and Boman Catholic monks. 

The Koran contains also the civil and criminal code of the 
Mussulmans; the puniabments decreed in it for injuries, 
offences, and crimes are mostly based upon the principle of 
retaliation. 

Briefly to sum up : though it mnat be admitted that the 
religion of lalam, calmly and dispasaionately ciamined by 
the light of reason, contains, by the side of the grossest 
s 3 
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ftbeurdities, tbe most palpable &isehoodB, And the TOiiesi; 
Tubbiflti, much also that ie true and of sterling worth; and 
that it has exercised a certain civilising influence over the 
barbarous nations to whom it was first preached, yet few 
only will renture to deny that it lacks altogether the 
higher and most essential qualities of a universal faith. 
Even the basis whereon it rests, the great eternal tnith of a 
sole Deity, ia tarnished and clouded in it by the companion- 
ship which it ia forced to bear to a miserable fiction placed 
by the side of it, and with equal attributes. There are 
some few, strange though it may appear, who almost regret 
that tbe victoriouB career of the M(»lems should have been 
checked by Lso the Ibahbiab and by Chablxb Mabtel. 
What would have become of Europe — ^what of civilisation, 
had the Moslems conquered P Let the admirers of Islam 
look at the state of the Mnsanlman nations of the present 
day : the fruit shows the quality of the tree. It is also a 
favorite argument with historians and others, to point to 
the nttmbert of believers in Islam, and to the twelve 
centuries that the Mohammedan faith has endured, as 
convincing proofs of the truih of that creed, or, at all events, 
of a preponderatiiig amount of truth in it. If arguments of 
this kind are to apply, the Mormon faith also may claim 
admission among the "received" creeds ; and the names of 
Joe Smith and Brigbam Young may be expected, in the 
course- of fifty years or so, to figure among the " prophets 
and apostles of religion." 
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TQB KHALIFS* mOM ABIT BEEB TO RISHEU (OB SBBBAM). 

Attdb tbe death of the prophet, hie companionB conveiied 
an EMBemhly to deliberate on the choice of hie succeeaor, as 
Mohammed had abstained from expresBing any explicit 
commaad or wish in this respect. Several competitors 
prcBented themaelveB, of whom Ali, Abu Betr, and Omar 
■were the most important. The illuatriouB son of Abu 
Taleb seemed indeed to combine in hia own person erery 
possible claim to the vacant throne of Arabia; he was 
chief, in his own right, of the family of Hashem, and 
hereditary prince of the city, and custodian of the Temple, 
of Mecca ; the husband of Fatima, Moharomed'a fayorit« 
-and only surriTing daughter, might reasonably claim for 
himself and his two sons the inheritance of the prophet, who 
had always delighted in calling him his yjzii and rieegerent; 
hb valor and prowess had shone conspicuous iu many a 
hard-fought battle; and even his enemies could not impeach 
the purity of his private life. But it So happened that Ali 
had drawn upon himself the implacable hatred of Ayesha : 
the conduct of this lady had, on one occasion, been rather 
indUereel, to use the very mildest term, and Ali had urged 
his cousin to punish the frail fair. Mohammed was 
indeed inclined to jealousy, but the youth, beauly, and 
spirit of the daughter of Abu Bekr had established her 
empire over her husband's affections so firmly that he 
rejected the clearest evidence of her faithlessness, inflicted 
a severe chastisement upon her accusers, and reproved Ali 
for his officiousnesB. Ayeslia never forgave Ali the part he 

represenUtivB^ of the 
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had played in this delicate affair, and the enmity she bore 
liim was still heightened by her jeatonay of Fatima, to whom 
she grudged the prophet's paternal Section. Mohammed 
would moat probably have named Ali his Buccesaor— and 
against the explicit nomination, of the prophet, no voice 
would have dared a proteat — but the artful daughter of 
Abu Bekr besieged hia bed of sicknoas ; and, turning the 
ascendant ahe had acquired over the uxorious man to 
excellent account, obtained from him that on the third day 
before hia death, when he was no longer able to proceed to 
the mosque, he deputed Abu Bekr in his place to perform 
the function of public prayer, instead of charging Ali with 
.that most honorable and Important duty. After the death 
of Mohammed, she boldly asserted that he had "appointed" 
her father hia successor in the royal and sacerdotal office. 
The Koreish, and more especially the branch of Ommiyab, 
the old enemies of the line of Kaahem, eagerly espoused the 
cause of Abu Bekr. The Anaars of Medina, and a few of 
the Mohagerians of Mecca voted for Ali ; the crafty Omop 
woe watching the event ; a rash proposal made by one of 
All's supporters to let each party chose their own KLalif, 
and to divide the empire between them, brought the matter 
to ao abrupt termination, Omar, discerning the danger 
which threatened the rising Saracen empire, if this proposal 
were acted upon, renounced his own pretensions; and, setting 
the regular forms of an election at naught, hailed Abu Bekr 
aa the first Kholif. The people acquiesced, and Mecca, 
:Medina, and most of the provinces of Arabia, acknowledged 
Abu Bekr aa commander of the Faithful. The Haaheraites, 
however, remained true to their chief, and Ali resisted for 
aix months the cajoleries of the Khalif and the threats of 
Omar, But the death of his beloved Fatima subdued his 
haughty spirit^ and he consented at length to submit to 
Abu Bekp'a rule. Strange enough, when Ali bad made hia 
Bubmissioii, the old man offered to resign in hia favor; an 
offer which waa prudently declined. 

During the later part of Mohammed's life, several other 
prophets had arisen in various parts of Arabia, and among 
them one of some note, and of no mean skill in the apostoHc 
trade. His name waa Moseil^ua; the powerful tribe of 
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Hanib, in the olty of YamanBh, ia K^ed, listened to his 
Toiee. Confident in his power, he coolly offered Mohammed 
a partition of the earth between them. The prophet of 
Islam treated the offer with disdain ; but after bis death, 
several tribes, who had unwillingly embraced his creed, 
seceded to the standard of the new prophet, who speedily 
became a formidable rival to the Khalif. Mohammed's uncle 
Abbas and the fierce Ealed were dispatched a^aintt him by 
Abu Bekr; but though forty thousand Moalema followed 
their banner, the first action against Moseilama ended in 
the defeat of Abbaa and Kaled, aqd the former of the two 
generals was severely wounded with a jarelin. This defeat 
was, however, fearfuUy avenged b^ Kaled ; ten thousand 
infidels were made to bite the dust, and the some javelin 
that had pierced Abbas, was sent, a messenger of death, to 
Moseilama's heart, hy the hand of an Ethiopian slave, The 
submission of the revolted tribes speedily followed, and thfi 
dread name of the Sword of God was in itself sufficient to 
disarm all the other rebels who had risen in various portv 
of the peninsula. 

The viotorious Kaled waa now sent to the bonks of tho 
Euphrates, where he reduced the' cities of Anbar and Hirti 
(a.d. 632), and, having ttlain the last of the Mondara of tho 
Arabian colony of Hira, and sent his son a captive to Medina 
prepared to invade the Persian empire; hut in the midst of 
his triumphant career, he was reoalled and sent into Syria, 
to take the command of the army there, and, in oonjunctloi). 
with Abu Obeidah, to effect the reduction of that provinoe 
of the Greek empire. Boara, a strong city situated four 
days' journey £rom Damoscua, fell by hia v^or and by ths 
treachery of the Greek governor Bomutdb. SamaacM 
waa besieged (638) ; and an anny of 70,000 Greeks, who 
eaiue to the relief of the hard-pressed city^, under the 
command of Webpait, waa totally defeated and dispersed 
by 45,000 Mourns under K^d, Amru, uid Abu Obeidah, 
at AxzMADiK (13th July, 633). Still Damascus resisted 
stoutly for many months, sustained chiefly by thd valoc 
of a noble Greek named Thoius. At length, however, tb« 
courage of the besieged gave way, and they aurrendered to 
the nuld Abu Obeldab (most probably in August, €34), vho 
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granted them pereonal safety, and free possesaion of tlieir 
landa and houses, and to such of them aa Bhould prefer 
exile to the Moslem rule, the permission to depart with 
aa much of their effects as they could carry away with them. 
But the iierce and cruel £aled refused to ratify these terms 
of his fellow-commander ; he slaughtered thousands of the 
unfortunate Damascenes ; and, though he consented at last 
to ahide by the temiB of the capitulation, he only gave three 
days respite to the baud of Toluntary exilea who left 
Damascus under the leadership of the valiant Thomas. At 
the expiration of this term, he set out in pursuit at the head 
of four thousand horsemen ; a miserable renegade, named 
JoJiAB, acted as guide: The hapless fugitives were over^ 
taken, and ruthlessly cut down to the last being of either 
Kx, with the solitary exception of the widow of the brave 
Thomas, who was sent by Ealed to carry a message of 
defiance to the throne of the Cfflsars. 

Meanwhile the aged Abu Bekr, after a short reign of 
two years, had been gathered to his fathers; Ayeaha's 
influence and Omar's craft had ofico more defeated Ali'e 
claims to the vacant throne ; and Omar bad gained the 
object of hia ambition (24th July, 634). The new Khalif 
proved himself worthy of this exalted position ; his justice, 
his wisdom, his moderation, and hia frugality form, even to 
the present day, among the Sonnitet, the theme of the most 
enthusiastic praise ; though by the ShiiteK his memory is as 
bitterly reviled, and the appellation Shitan Omar, which the 
Persians Bo liberaUy bestow upon the second Khalif, showA 
the sense which they entertain of his machinations gainst 
the illustrious Ali. The son of Abu Taleb, however, 
anbmitted to Abu Bekr's choice, and was comforted for the 
loss of empire by the m«»t flattering marks of, esteem and 
confidence on the part of the new commander of the 
I'aithful. 

One of the first acta of Omar's reign was to remove Kaled 
from the command of the Syrian army, under pretext of 
excessive cruelty, and of rashness in the pursuit of the 
Damascene exdes, but in reality because the ^halif bore a 

* Omu wai the first to aasume the additioiuLI title of Emr ei 
ifunoWn, L e. pnace, or cotnmauder, of tUe faithful 
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peraonal enmity to bis inrincible lieutenant. This made, 
however, practically, no difierence in the conduct of the 
war; Kaled could command and obey with equal readineea, 
and Abu Obeidah was modeat and Bensible enough to guide . 
himself in all important operations by the advice of bia 
former chief. After the reduction of Damascus, the Arabs 
laid siege to Heliopolis (Boalbec) and Bmesa, and speedily 
compelled these unportont cities to surrender (635), 
HeracliuB made one last great effort to free Syria from 
these most unwelcome yieitors ; be sent four-score thousand 
veteran soldiers by sea and land to Antioch and Cnsarea ; 
this host was considerably increased by the remains of the 
Syrian army, and by new levies in Syria and Palestine, and 
joined also by 60,000 Christian Arabs under the banner of 
Jabalah,* the 1^ of the Gassanide princes. Upon Kaled's 
prudent advice, Abu Obeidob resolved to retire to the skirts 
of Palestine and Arabia, and there to await the attack of the 
enemy. In the vicinity of Bosra, on the banks of the 
obscure river Yermuk (Hieromai), a fierce and bloody 
encounter took place, in which the Glreek forces were 
totally routed (^6) ; their Qassanide allies had already 
previously met with the same fate at the bands of the 
intrepid Kaled. After tbe victory of Termnk, Abu Obeidah 
resolved to invest JEBUSAUtH (or .£lia, as the Somans 
called it) ; he first sent Moawitah, Abu Sophian's son, 
with the van of five thousand Arabs, to try a surprise ; and 
this failing, be appeared himself, ten days after, with the 
whole army. 

'After having endured four months tbe hardsbips of a 
siege, the garrison and people of the boly city offered to 
capitulate; but tbey demanded as a g:aaraDtee for the 
articles of security, that tbe Khalif should ratify them in 

* Jabalah had emimeed tlis religion of Warn, On tlia occaaion of 
tbe pilgrimBge to Uecca, the iraacibls prince bad dealt on Arabian, 
who had aaaideataUy trod oa tie Ekirt of hia long robe, a Bavere blow 
with bia fiat, which broke tbe bridge of the nosa of the usaulCed 
man. The Khalif Omar baving demaDded satiafaction for the eggrisved 
Uonlem, and threatened tbe prond Oaasaoide chief with ths appli' 
cation of ths lex talionii, Jabalah, feeling highly indignant at the 
notion, fled, and ratumttd to tbe pro&nion of ths Chriatian faJth. 
9 8 
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penim. All adrised the Ehalif to comply with thii rather 
unuBUnl demand ; and Omar set out from Medina, mounted 
on a red camel, which carried, beeidoB his peraon, a bag of 
com, a bag of dates, a woodea dieh, and s leathern bottla 
of water! Jemgalem immediately surrendered (637), and 
the Ehalif returned promptly to Medina in the same limpls 
manner in which he had come. The conquest of Byria was 
achieved the year after (638) by Abu Obeidah and Ealed, 
who reduced Antioch, Aleppo, Tripoli, Tyre, Acca (St. Jean 
d'Acre), Cssarea, AKcaloQ, Hierapolia, and many other 
cities Mid strong places. Abu Obeidah died 639, of a latftl 
disease which carried off twenty-five thousand of the coa- 
querors of Syria ; the hero Kaled, the Sword of God, survived 
his fellow-commander about three yeara. The government 
of the conquered province was entrusted by Omar to the 
hands of Moawiyah, the chief of- the family Ommiyah, 
and who became afterwards the founder of the Ommiade 
dynasty. 

After Eided's recal from the Persian frontier, the war 
gainst the empire of the Magians was carried on languidly 
for several years. In 636, however, Omar sent a new com- 
mander, Said, with considerable reinforcements to the army 
on. the Euphrates. After the murder of Chosroea II. and 
Oobod II., in 628, eight kings of Persia had followed each 
other in rapid auccesaion, in the ehort space of three years. 
At last, a woman, Aszema, seized upon the throne ( but, in 
632, she was deposed, and the tiara transferred from her 
head to that of the grandson of Chosroea, TEZDE0EttB (III.), 
a boy of fifteen. A dying effort was now made by the 
Persians to drive back the Saracen invaders. An army 
of 120,000 men, with 80,000 regulars among them, was 
collected under Epstam, who, urged on by bia youthful 
and inexperienced mouarch, sought the Moslems in the 
pl^ns of Ci.DKaiL, where Said had pitched his camp. The 
.Mussulman forces numbered only 30,000; the fight was 
protracted for three whole days ; it was bloody and obstinate 
in the extreme ; the Saracens lost one clear fourth of their 
nufiber; the fall of Itustam, on the third day, decided the 
fate of the battle and of Persia (636). The standard of the 
Sassanides (a leathern apron of a blacksmith, covered with 
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a prolusion of precious gems) fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. The province of Irak submitted to the Ehtdif, 
who secured his conquest by the foundation of the city of 
Babba, op Babsoba, on the 8hat-el-Arab (t. a., the river 
of the Arabs), which is formed hy the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. The Moslems crossed the latter 
river, and took and sacked Masath, or CrssifBOir, tlie 
oapital of the Persian empire ; immenHe treasures fell here 
into their hands, more than sufficient indeed to enrich the 
whole host of naked Arabians beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. Many splendid works of art were destroyed 
by the ruthless hands of the ignorant sons of the desert. 
In one of the apartments of the white palace of Choeroes ' 
Nushirvan, was found a magnificent carpet of silk, with the 
picture of a garden embroidered on it in gold and precious 
stones, imitating the natural colors of the flowers, fruits, 
and shruhs depicted; Said preserved this splendid piece of 
workmanship, and sent it to the commander of the Faithful j 
but the precious giil found little favor in the sight of 
Omar; that cynical gentleman quietly ordered the picture 
to be destroyed, and divided the materials among his brethren 
of Medina: the intrinsic value of these materials may be 
conjectured &om the fact, that All's share alone was sold 
for twenty thousand drachms of silver. A new city, Gcea, 
was founded on the western side of the lower Euphrates, 
and the seat of government was removed to it from the 
despoiled Madayn. One Persian province after the oth^ 
was compelled to submit to the Moslem sway ; at Jslula, 
Tezdegerd nObly contended once more for the empire of his 
ancestors; in vain! the fanaticism of the Arabs proved 
stronger than the despair of the Persians. Said had been 
recalled, and Fibuzan sent in his place ; the courage of the 
Persian nation was not yet thoroughly subdued ; 130,000 
Persians attacked the Moslem host at Nehavshs, about 
230 miles south of Hamadan ; but though Firuzan had only 
30,000 Musulmans to oppose to the overwhelming numbers 
of the Persians, and though the latter fought with true 
bravery, fate had decreed the downfal of the monarchy 
of the Sassanides : the Arabians gained " the victory of 
victories," and the hapless Tezdegei-d, worthy of a better 
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fate, like Dariua CodomannuB, yielded up all hope of empire 
(642).* After the victory of Kehavend, the cities of 
Hamadan, Ispahan, Estachar (Pereepolis), and many more, 
irere readily reduced, and the conqueet of Persia was 
achieved. 

Whilst Persia waa thus being added to the new Saracen 
einpire, another province was snatched from the feeble 
emperor of Byzantium. Omar had cast his eyes upon 
Egypt. With only 4000 Arabs, the valiant Amrit invaded 
that country, in June, 638 ; after a siege of thirty days, he 
took possession of Farmah, or Peluaium, the key of Egypt. 
The reduction of Babylon, on the Esstem bank of the Hile, 
opposite Memphis, the ancient capital of Egypt, took Amru 
seven moaths, although he had received a reinforcement of 
4000 men. On the spot where Amru'a army had pitched 
their tents during the siege of Babylon, a new city arose, 
which forma now part of on extensive suburb of Cairo, or 
Al CAniBA, i. e., the victorious, founded by the Fatimite 
Ehalifs (MoKz), in 970. Notwithstanding the capture of 
Babylon and Memphis, Amm would probably have been 
compelled to relinquish his attempt to conquer Egypt, had 
not the Jacobite (Monophyaite) Copte under Mokawkas, 
who would have preferred the devil's rule to that of their 
Melchitet tyrants, joined the invaders heart and soul. Under 
their guidance, and with their aid, Amm, who had, mean- 
while, been considerably reinforced from Syria, marched 
from Memphis to Alexasseia ; which latter city was, after 
ft aeries of preliminary combats, at last closely invested on 
the land side. As the aea remained open, Heraclius mighb 
have Baved the great proviaion atore of Byzantium, had he 

* Yeadegsrd fled finally to the territory of Tergans, on tlie Jazartea. 
In an attempt whicli he mnda m 651, to invado hie lost empire at ths 
head of some Turkish ti^bes, ho met bin death, it would appear, at the 
hands of hia barbarian allies. One of t)ia danghtera of Yeidegerd 
married Easaan, the bod of All, and the other, Mobammed, the son of 
Abu Bekr. 

-f- I'he Keatoriims and Jacobites beetowed on the aolf-st;led 
Catholics of the Greek and Rotunn churcii, the name of fitUhitet, tsi 
Boyalisli, to maik that their fiiith, instead of reeting on the baaia of 
Hcriptoro, reason, or tradiUon, had been estahliahed solely by the power 
of B temporal monarob. 
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ficted with tiie least energy ; but the feeble old man con- 
tented himself with praying for the relief of the besieged 
citjr, and thought, perhaps, he hod enliated Ood on his side 
by appointing a jtriett (the patriarch Otbdb), to the prafec- 
tnra of Egypt, and the conduct of the war. No wonder then 
that, notwithstanding a trnly gallant defence by the inhabit 
tants, the city was, after a siege of fourteen months, at 
length compelled to anrrender (22nd of December, 640). 
Omar's commands preeeirved Alexandria from the horrors of 
pillage. The story of the burning of the Alexandrian 
library by order of Omar, ia absolutely void of foundation ; 
the honor of the first invention it is said belongs to the 
bietorian, ABULPHARAOins, primate of the Jacobites, who 
wrote 600 years after the event : but a crowd of historianB- 
have since faithfully copied it, even to its most extravagantly 
absurd details.* • ■ 

With the reduction of Alexandria, the conquest of Egypt 
was achieved, Amm carrying hie victorious arms even 
beyond the boundaries of that cotmtry as far as TripoU. 



* " Six month*," the worthy Jacobite says, " tbe 4000 baths of the 
city were heated with the volnmoa of paper and paiobtDent.'' These 
volumea mnat have been bulky indeed, and mnat have contidned a aor- 
prbdog amount of latent heat, coueidenug that, even admitUng the 
library tu have eusted at the time, uid conceding to it the largest 
number of volunea claimed by the moflt exUsvagant wrilers, viz., 
780,000, one nngle volnrae per day muat have nilficed to heat a pnblio 
bath I Verily, verily, hiator; is made the most ineiact of all adences. 
The flames which Caasar waa compelled to kindle in bis defence, in the 
Brachion (the Belgiavia or Tyhnmia of the city of Alexander) ; the 
havoc and depredation commitUd \>y the Alexandrian mob during the 
ttonblea of the ihoti (so called from the circumstance that these 
terrible troubles, wliieh are said to have lasted above twelve years 
[from 261 to 278 i.e.], were first occaslDned by a dispute Ixtween a 
sddier and a townsman aboat a pair of shoes); and the destruction 
inflicted m the Brachion hj AuraUan, In 27S, cannot have left much 
bdiind of that portion of the q)1eiidld library of the Ptolemies which 
was kept in the museum. And the other portion of it, which was 
kept b the Temple of Setapie, to which latter place it is most probable 
the oelebrated Pergameie lll>raty, presented by Uarcus Antonius to 
Oec^tra, had also been sent, was totally destroyed in 889, hk the 
nlgnt^TbeodosinsI., by amob, , .Coci'^lc 
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To facilitate the commnuicatiou between Eg^t &nd Arabia, 
Omar conBtructed a canal from the Ni\e to the £ed 3ea. 
Omu', the now migfaiy ruler of a most eztensiTe empire, 
was revolving new plans of conquest, when the dagger of 
FiBUE, a Persian slare, who had been personally aggrieved 
by the Khalif, cut short his thread of life — and saved the 
world from subjugation ; for what nsition or empire could, 
at that time, have long or auccessflilLy withstood the impet- 
uous tide, which, in the short space of ten years, had 
engnlphed Syria, Persia, and Egjpt; and was full vigorous 
enough to sweep over the whole earth, had but the master- 
mind which had hitherto with rare wisdom directed its 
enormous material force, continued to breathe an intelligent 
will into it. Omar died in Navember, 644 : urged to name 
his successor, he had refused to do so, but had devolved 
the task of choosing a new Ehalif, on All and five others of 
the mosf^ respectable companions of -the prophet. The 
iUuBtrions son of Abu Taleb might now, indeed, have 
ascended the vactmt throne, had he deigned to promise s 
Bervile conformity, not only to the Koran and tradition, but 
alao to the " sayings and doings " of his predecessors, Abu 
Bekr and Omar. This demand his proud spirit rejected 
with disdain. Othmait, also a son-in-law of the prophet, 
and who had been his secretary, accepted the government 
with these reBtrictions. The new Khalif was but little made 
to sustain the weight of the Saracen empire. He was a 
weak and vacillating old man, and led entirely by unworthy 
favorites, more particolarly by his eerarotary, AbuvAir ; he 
was arrogant and overbearing withal, and in the space of a 
few brief years, he excited the dissatisfaction and indignation 
of even the most loyally disposed among his subjects. A.t 
last the universal discontent was gathering to a head. 
Besolved no longer to submit to the eiactions of the 
wretched favorites on whom the Khalif had conferred power 
and station, the tribes rose in arms. From Cufa, from 
Bassora, from Egypt, from the Desert, they marched on 
Uedina: they encamped about a league from the city, 
and dispatched a haughty summons to their sovereign to 
redress their grievances, or to give place to a more worthy 
prince. Othman promi^d reformation, and All's generous 
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inteFCeasion might bare aucoesded in healing the treach 
between the Khalif and hie angry aubjects ; but Merroo's 
perfidy, and the deep iatrigueB of the artful Ayeeha, defeated 
all cbancea of reconciliation between the priace and the people. 
In vain Othman ascended the pulpit, publicly and solemnly 
to entreat Allah's and the people's foTgivenesi for his inia> 
rule: ho was pelted with stonea, and carried hdme half dead. 
The insui^enta besieged hiiu six weeks in bis palace, inter- 
cepting hie water and provisione. The helpless old man bad 
to endure the grief of seeing himself forsaken and betrayed 
by those on whom his misplaced &vor had bestowed wealth 
and power. Abandoning all hope, he calmly expected the 
approach of death: a desperate band of fanatical Charegites, 
with Mohammed, AyeAa's brother, at their head, made tbeir 
way into his palace. They found bim seated, with the Eoran 
in his lap ; but neither the sacred book, nor his veaerable 
aspect, could disarm the aBBaseiue. Otbman fell, pierced 
with many wounds, 18th June, 655, in the eighty-second 
year of his age. 

During the reign of Othman, the island of Cyprus was 
conquered by Moawiynli, in 047, and the island of Bbodea, 
in 654; from the latter island, the Saracens carried off the 
massy trunk and the huge fragments of the celebrated colos- 
sal statue of Apollo, which bad been overthrown about 800 
years before by an earthquake. The large and once populous 
country of Chorasan, tiie kingdom of the ancient Bactrians, 
was also "annexed " to the Saracen empire, during the reign 
of Othman. In 647, Abdallah' and Zobbib were sent with 
40,000 Moslems to attempt the conquest of Africa. They 
advanced to the walls of Tripoli, and endeavoured to carry 
that maritime city by assault ; they were, however, repuUtd, 
and the approach of a numerous army under the Greek 
profect Gregory, compelled them to raise the siege. By 
Zobeir's akill and valor, the Arabs gained a complete and 
decisive victory over the hostile forces, the pnefect himself 
being slain by the' hand of Zobeir. The opulent city of 
Sufetnla, situated 150 miles to the south of Carthage, felt 

• Othmao's foater-brother, the ■ame whom Hohammed bad W 
reluotontly pardoned after the takJDg af Mecca. Ho waa renowned 
Bs tho boldest and most dezteioiu horaeman of Arabia. 
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into the hands of the victoriouB Araba. Abdallah prudently 
i-eHted content with the advantages gained ; he accepted the 
offer of submisaion and tribute made on all sides by the 
provincials, and retreated to the conGaes of Egypt (648); 

Ali had made a perhaps somewhat lukewarm effort to 
effect a reconciliation between Othman and his insurgent 
Bubjeotfl. ■ When matters had proceeded to extremities, 
he had eent his two sons, Hasbat^ and HoaEiK, to the 
rescue of the besieged Khalif; and Hassan, the eldest 
of his sons, had, indeed, been wounded in the defence of 
that unfortunate prince. Still Ali had not been very 
energetic in his opposition to the rebels ; and it is not 
uncharitable to suppose, that the death of Othman caused' 
him no very bitter grief. Five daya after the murder of the 
aged Khalif, Ali waa proclaimed his suocesHor by acclamation. 
The illustrious son of Abu Taleb waa, indeed, a poet and a 
hero, but a most indifferent statesman, Tbiha and the 
valiant Zobeib, two of the moat powerful of the Arabian 
chiefs, who had had a hand in Othman'e overthrow and 
death, and whose doubtful allegiance Ali ought to have 
secured by rich gifts and greater promises, saw themselTea 
treated with studied coldness by the new Khalif, of whom 
they had vainly solicited the government of Irak, as the 
reward of their aervices. Thia impolitic conduct of Ali made 
them inclined to lend a vriliing ear to the advice and sugges- 
tions of the artful Ayesha, to raise the standard of revolt 
againat Ali, and fo charge him with the perpetration of the 
very crime which the had instigated, and they had lent their 
aid to eiecute! Tlie two chiefs, and the widow of the 
prophet, escaped from Medina to Mecca, and from thence 
to'Bassora ; the unblushing woman, whoae own brother had 
actually headed the aaaasains, had the almost incredible 
effrontery to send Othman's bloody shirt to the governor of 
Syria, Moawiyah, All's hereditary foe, and to call upon 
him to avenge Othman's blood upon his murderer — Ali ! 
The son of Abu Sophian was perfectly aware of the true 
circumstances of the case; but it suited his ambitious 
projects to appear to beKeve the infamous accusation against 
the august cl^ef of the line of Hashem, the more so as Ali 
had expressed hia intention to remove the head of the house 
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of Ommijah from the government of Syria, Moawiyoh, 
therefore, exposed the bloody shirt of Othman in the prin- 
cipal Toosqoe of Damasoua, and denoancing All oa the 
instigator of the aacrilegiouB deed, called upon the Faithful 
to rise and avenge the death of the holy martyr, whose 
lawful successor in the Ehalifate he declared himself to be, 
in obedience, as he pretended, to the express command of 
the dying Othman. The appeal was numerously responded 
to, and the ruler of Syria sow himself speedily at the head 
of a formidable army ; his friend, Aunu, whom AH bad 
removed from the government of Egypt, espouaed his cause. 
Telha and Zobeir seized upon Irak; 50,000 Moslems 
marched under their banner. At the head of 20,000 of bia 
loyal Arabs, and 9,000 auzUiaries of Cufa, the Lion of God 
went to encounter his enemies. Under the walls of Baesora 
(2nd and 3rd Xovember, 656) was fought the first battle of 
this civil war, which, destroying in internecine strife the 
flower of the nation of the desert, may well be said to have 
saved the world from theyoke of Islam; forbad AH been sole 
and undisputed master of the Saracen empire, even the fire 
of Callinicus* would have proved no effectual protection 
against the then irresistible tide of Moslem conquest, and, 
mayhap, the Isanrian might have indulged his iconoclastic 
propensities at the head of a congenial host of image-haters ; 
nor would the west of Europe have escaped, and the cham- 
pion of the cross, the Mammer of Christ, might, perchance, 
have figured in history as the Uderim of Islam. 

The rebels were totally defeated ; Telha and Zobeir, with 
10,000 of their host, were slain ; and Ayesho, who, seated 

* CslHtuQUB woB eitlier a jiative of EeliopoliB, in Sjria, or of Egypt 
Thia clover chemiet had htea for a while in the service of the Khalif; 
.hut, oSeniJedat the slight eBUmatiou ia which his Bcience was held b; 
the ignorant bohb of the desert, he went over to the emperor, and placed 
in the hands of the Chrintiane that mBrvellons and myeteriauB agent, 
the OreA fire, which afterwards repeatedly saved Conatantiiiople from 
faJIIng into the hands of ita barbariua beaiegen. It is certainly a oorioua 
coincidence, that, at a later period of history. Sultan Hohammcd II. 
was moat materially aaaiated in the reduction of the cit^ of the Ciesara, 
by another mim of science, the Btrngarian Ubbav, who, having been 
almost slarred in the Qreek service, had deserted to the Moslems, fi>r 
whom he east canaoni of enormous size and weight of metal. 
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ia a litter perched on the back of a camel,* had braved the 
dangers of the field, animating the troopa hy her presence, 
and cheering them on with her voice, fell a captive into the 
hands of the man whom, with implacable hatred, eho had 
pursued so many years, and whom she had bo grievously 
injured ; but the generous Aii disdained warring witb 
women. Mohammed's widow was treated with every 
respect due to her rank, and speedily dismissed to her 
proper station at the tomb of the prophet. The victorious 
Kbalif, having in vain oSered the most favorable terms of 
accommodation to Moawiyah and Amru, took the field 
ogsiiut them at the head of 70,000 men, in the spring of 
667. The plain of Siffib", on the western bank of the" 
Euphrates, formed the field of ninety actiona or sUrmisbes, 
in a desultory warfare of one hundred and ten days. The 
forces of the Ommiyah chief, are said to have amounted to 
more than 120,000 men ; among them many of the veterans 
of the Persian, Syrian, and Egyptian campaigns; 45,000 of 
that gallant band paid with tbeir lives for the ambition of 
their chief; 35,000 of Ali'a brave and loyal followers lay 
slain by their side — a rare crop cf blossoms for the garden of 
the destroyer. The Lion of God was everywhere foremost 
in the fight ; hia ponderous two-edged sword, wielded with 
irresistible force, made fearful havoo in the hostile ranks ; 
every time he smote a rebel, be shouted his war-cry " Allah 
Akbarl"t and the Arabian and Persian historians tell us 
with all gravity, that " in the tumult of a nocturnal battle, 
that tremendous exclamation was heard no less than four 
hundred times." Making all due allowance for Oriental 
exaggeration, and striking one nought off the account, 
enough still remains to make the feat a most respectable 
achievement indeed. 

The magnanimous 'AH had proposed to settle the dispute 
between him and Moawiyah by single combat; but to 
encounter so formidable a champion would truly have been 

* The victory of Baaaora in tberefora uaually i^slled tlie Day of tba 
Camel ; wventy men wlio succmeively held the bridle of tke oamel 
which carried Ayeaba's litUr, were all eitlier killed or more or less 
SBveraly wouodei 

f That is, ''Clod is great," or " God ia ™torio(w." 
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sheer madaesB oa the part of the priBce of Damaemia ; lia 
therefore deeliued the Kbalirs courteous invitation. Tha 
cliief of the line of Ommiyah was not so redoubtable a 
warrior as Ali, but he was a much better politician than the 
true and lawful comiuauder of the Faithful ; clearly fore- 
aeeing that the decision of the sword must in the end 
inevitably turn againat him, be devised a stratagem to 
discomfit his dreaded antagonist, which being based upon a 
crafty appeal to the reverential and superstitious feelings of 
All's foUowera, might reasonably be expected to have a fair 
chance of success. The Khalif bad resolved to terminate 
the lung-pending struggle by a decisive battle ; the troops 
were ia preaenoe, and the Sght was on the point of being 
engaged, when a Bolenia appeal to the books of the S^oran, 
which Moawiyah exposed on the foremost lances, made a 
considerable portion of All's forces pause in their onset; 
emlBsarles of the prince of Damascus had long been busy 
in the unsuspecting All's ranks; his refusal to hold the 
tradition, and the sayings and acts of Abu Bekr and Omar 
an equally binding with the precepts of the Koran, was 
regarded by many of his own followers as rank heresy ; and 
so it occurred that at the very time when victory seemed 
secure in his grasp, the Khalif saw himself suddenly aban- 
doned by the greaterbalf of his forces, and even compelled by 
the vile rabble to eubmlt hia indefeafiible right to a so-called 
"arbitration;" Moawiyah being permitted to appoint his 
friend and fellow-rebel, Amru, as arbiter on hig part, whilst 
Ali was forced by the treacherous crow around him to name 
MuBA, the cadi of Cuta, a mixture in equal parts of stupidity 
and conceit, to act on his behalf. The result was such as 
might have been foreseen; the decision was in favor of 
Hoawiyah. Ali indignantly refused to be bound by it, as 
it was but too patent that the who!^ " u-bitration " bad 
been a disgraceful juggle from the beginning. But he was 
abandoned by a great many of his former adherents, and 
compelled to retreat to Cufa. StiD he nobly carried on the 
struggle against the vastly superior forces of his enemies, 
and though Amru snatched Egypt from him, though Persia 
, and Yemen were subdued or seduced by his crafty rival of 
Damaficus, the final issue of the struggle might yet have 
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been in hia favor, had he not been foully murdered by a 
Charegite,* who with two other fanatics bad agreed to give 
peace to their troubled country by the removd of AJi, 
Moawiyah, and Amru. Each of the three asBttBaina chose 
bis victim, poisoned hia dagger, and secretly repaired to the 
acene of action ; but the stroke was fatal only to the lawful 
Khalif, though the prince of Damascus also was dangerously 
hurt, and the deputy of the viceroy of Egypt paid with hia 
life for the honor of being mistaken for the illustrious 
Amru (661). t The dying Ali mercifully commanded hia 
children to dispatch his murderer by a single stroke. Hi^ 
eldest son, Hassan, whs indeed saluted Khalif, by the party 
who had faithfully adhered to the banner of the Lion of 
God, but he was prevailed upon by Moawiyah to resign his 
pretensions, and the son of Abu Sophian was acknowledged 
the lawful commander of the Faithful ; and Ali' a name was 
ordered to be cursed from the pulpit.J 

The rule of the new Khalif was marked, upon the whole, 
by wisdom and moderation. Moawiyah disdained the 
aimphcity of manners which bad distinguished his pre- 
decessors; be dressed in costly silks, surrounded himself 
with & brilliaQt court, kept eunuchs for the guard of hia 
harem, and set the prophet's precepta at naught in the 
matter of wine-drinking. He would indeed shrink from no 
crime where his political interests were or seemed concerned j 
und the poisoning of Haasan, who had fondly, but foolishly, 

* Abder-Babmaa 

t Janiurj ; according to same historiaiiB, Midsummer, 660 ; otlters 
j>lace the eveub in August, 331. 

* But many of tlie tribei revered the nSime and momoiy of AlL 
Hia refuml te be bound by the tradition, or Sonna, became a. kind of 
religioua creed, and a wide and deep gulf was opened between two 
rival lecte, tbe 5imnt(M,'or believera in the tradiljon, and the Sekiilti, 
or Bectariea, who reject the ttwlttioa, regard All as the Viear of God, 
and hia three predeceaaore as oiecntble uaurpera. The religioua dlgcorj 
ofthefriendaand eaemica of All may be eaid to be CLctually mainljiiiied 
atill to the preaent day in the immorEal hatred of the Schiite PerBions, 
and the Sonnite Turka. The twelve Imiuaa, or pontiSb, of tbe Peraian 
church are Ali, HoBean, Hosoin, and the lineal deacendanta of Hoaein - 
to the ninth generBtion. The curse againat Ali and his adherents waa 
abolished b; Omar 11.^ in 710. 
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boped that tbe son of Abn Sopbian would forget tbat tbe 
title of Ehalif bad graced his name for bowerer ho ebort 
a period of time, and tbe base murders of Ealed'a son, 
AbderrahmaD, and of tbe bold-spoken Hadjir Ben Hadad, 
who had dared publidy to protest against the cursing of 
All's name and memory, are by no means the only blots oa 
tbe reputation of the founder of tbe Ommiade dynasty ; but 
be was tLot cruel and blood-thirsty from mere wantonness 
of disposition, and, as princes go, he was altogether rather 
a favorable sample of the class than otherwise. 

Tbe first acta of his reign were to put down tbe rebellions 
Charegites, and to quell an insurrection of tbe people of 
Bassora. The three first Kbalifs Lad resided at Medina; 
political and strategic considerations had induced Aii to 
transfer tbe seat of his government to Oufa. Moawiyab 
made Damascus his capital, partly because Syria waa the 
stronghold of bis power, and partly— and this was unques- 
tionably the principal reason — because bis residence at 
Medina would have materially interfered with tbe accom- 
plishment of the project nearest and dearest to bis heart; 
viz., to change tbe elective monarchy to an hereditary 
kingdom. "Wlieu be had firmly established bis throne, bs 
prepared a powerful expedition by sea and land against 
Constantinople (668) ; be entrusted the chief command to 
tbe veteran Sophiait, and sent bis own son Yezid to encou- 
rage the troops by bis presence and example. But though 
tbe snpineness of the Ctreeks permitted them to invest the 
city of the Ctesars by aea and land, the Saracens met with a 
more vigorous resistance than they bad anticipated ; the- 
solid and lofty walls of Byzantiam, energetically defended 
by a numerous and well-dosciplined army, and by a people 
apouaed for a time to deeds of heroic devotion, by tbe danger 
which threatened to overthrow tbe l^t bulwark of their 
nationality and their religion, and the prodigious effect of 
the fire of Callinicus, defeated all attempts to ciury the city 
by aasault; and the Arabs, finding it a much easier task to 
plunder the European and Asiatic coasts of the Fropoutis, 
carried on tho operations of the siege more and more 
languidly, till, at last, having kept tbe sea from April to 
September, they retreated, on the approach of winter, to 
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the iile of C/zicub, about eighty milps fh>m the capittd.' 
However, they renewed the nttempt aii aueceaaive Bummers, 
until the enormoua bases which they had Buffered by Are 
Mid sword, and by the mischanceB of shipwreck and diseaae, 
compelled them finally to abandon the bootless enterprise 
(675). This failnrft dimmed for a time the glory of the 
Saracen arms, whilst it seemed to restore the former 
prestige of the Boman name. The destruction of his fleets, 
and the annihilation of his armies, had subdued the proud 
spirit of Moawiyah ; the aged Khalif had the mortification 
of seeing himself insulted in his city and palace of Samaacus 
by the warlike Maronites, or Mardaites, of Mount Lebanon ; 
and he felt desirous of ending his days in tranquillity and 
repose : he consented therefore to a peace, or truce, of tbirty 
years with the emperor Constantino IV. Pogonatus, in 
which he indeed was permitted to retain possession of tha 
north-western part of Asia Minor, the island of Cyprus, 
and the isles of the Greek Arcbipelngo, but in which the 
mnjesty of the commander of the Faithful was wofully 
degraded, by the stipulation of an annual tribute to the 
Court of Byzantium of three thousand pieces of gold, fifty 
slaves, and fifty horses of a noble breed (677). 

Moawijah'a arms were more successful in other quarters. 
His lieutenant, Oseidab, invaded the territories of the 
Turks, in 678, and made considerable conquests in Central 
Asia ; and a large portion of North Africa was added 
to the Saracen empire by Aebah, who conquered Tripoli 
and Barcft, founded the city of Cairoan, about fifty miles 
south of Carthage,* in 671, and advanced to the verge of the 
Atlantic and the Great Desert. But the universal defection 
of the Africans and Greeka, whom he had conquered, 
recalled him from the Bhores of the Atlantic, where he was 
already meditating a descent on Spain. Surrounded on all 
sides by hostile multitudes, and despatring of succour, the 
gallant Akbah, and bis small force of brave men, had no 
other resource left them but to die an honorable deatb, — 
they fell to the lest man. Zubsia, sent with a new army, 
avenged the fate of his predecessor ; he vanquished the 
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natires in many battles, but was himielf oTerthrown in the 
«Qd by a powerful army, Beat &om Conatantinople to the 
relief of Carthage which he was beeieging, 

Moawiyah died on the 6th April, B80. Ten years before 
hia death he had Been hia aspiring wiahes crowned by the 
proclamation of his eon, Yezid, as preamnptiTe heir of the 
Saracen empire.* True, there had been some murmurs of 
diBContent, and it had even required an armed demonstration 
against the holy cities of Mecca and Medina to enforce 
submission to the will of the Khalif; but Moawiyah's 
vigor and address bad triumpbea over eveiy obstacle. 
Accordingly, after the father's death, the son was acknow- 
ledged aa Khalif in every province of the vast empire; with 
Home partial exeeptionfl, indeed, in Arabia proper, and more 
particularly in Mecca and Medina. But Tezid had inherited 
none of hia lather's qualities; he was a dissolute voluptuarian, 
and of a most tyrannical disposition withal. In the short 
time of a few months, the discontent of his subjects had 
risen to a threatening height; more especially in Arabia 
proper, and in the province of Irak. People's eyes began to 
turn towards HosEne, the younger and only surviving son of 
All and Fatima, and head of the line of Kasbem. HoBein 
had served with distinction in the siege of Constantinople ; 
he had inherited some of bis father's spirit, and had disdain- 
fully refused to acknowledge Tezid'a title. He was invited 
by a large body of the discontented in Irak, to come and 
place himself at their bead ; against the advice of bis wife 
and many of his friends, he, resolved to obey the call, and 
Bet out with a small retinue, consisting chiefly of women 
and children. When he reached the confines of Irak, 
Obxidollae, the watchful and energetic governor of Cu^ 
had already crushed the insurrection in the bud. In the 
plains of Kerbela, Hosein found himself surrounded on all 
sides by a body of five thousand horse, Uncondition^ 
surrender or death was the only alternative offered to himj 
he chose the latter, and, after deeds of the most heroic 
valor, his generous band of devoted adherents were 
all slain, basely butchered from afer with arrows by tbeir 

* At least in Sjria and Irak. 
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cowardly asBsilaiits : he, alone, adll aomTed, though bleeding 
from many a wonud. He seated himself at Gie door of his 
tent, enfolding his youngest son and his nephew, two besn- 
tifnl children, in his arms ; they were slain there, and their 
warm life-blood overflowed the hands of the hapless man. 
With a cry of grief and desp^r, he started up and threw 
himself in the midst of the foe. The soldiers fell back on 
every side, and, for a time, none dared to lay hands on the 
grandson of the prophet ; but, at last, one of their leaders, 
the remorseless Shaker, urged them to the attack, and tho 
heroic Hoseiu was slmn, with three-and-thirty strokes ot 
lances and swords. The dead body was trampled under foot 
by the inhnman wretches, and the severed head carried to 
the castle of Cufa, and thence forwarded to Damascns, that 
Yezid might look upon it and sleep in peace. An expedition 
was sent against the holy cities, which, after Hoaein's death, 
hsd acknowledged for tJmr Ehalif, Abdallah,* the son of 
the valiant Zobeit. Medina was taken, and the sisters and 
children of Hosein and Hassan were sent in chains to the 
throne of Damascns. Tezid was urged by his advisers to 
bury his fears for ever in the grave of the race of Ali and 
Fatima. The grandson of the wild Uenda was not altogether 
without some of the better feelings of human nature, and the 
Saracen Ehalif had no convenient " patriarch," ot bishop, 
at hand to lull his troublesome conscience by the mockery 
of prieedy absolution. The monming family were honora- 
bly dismissed to Medina, and Yezid even strove to console 
them for the irreparable losses they bad snETered at hia 
father's and his own hands. 

The partial successes of Ye^id's generals against Abdallah 
did not prevent that indefatigable warrior from seizing upon 



* One of the most remarkable men of the period ; he was uid to 
units the EerceDeu of the lioDwith the mbtletyoT the fbx; hieevectfiil 
life wonld fnmiih ample matsiiil for ten hUtorio nmuuKWi, t 
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Yemen, and establishiug hia power in Egypt. After a 
troubled reign of tliree years, Tezid died (683); aud a few 
months after his death. Lis son and successor, Moawisah II,, 
preferred voluntary abdication to the desperate struggle 
which he foresaw it would cost to oust Abdallah from hia 
usurped position, for a time, complete anarchy ensued ; 
Obeidollah, the goremor of Irak, attempted to found a new 
empire and 8 new dynasty, in Baasora, but he was ignomi- 
niously expelled by the people ; and the provinces of Irak, 
Yemen, Hejaz, and Egypt, acknowledged the name and 
Bovereignty of AbdaUah. £ven in Syria, a creature of 
Abdollah's, Behac, was, for a time, obeyed aa vicegerent. 
At last, however, Mxbtan', of the line of Ommiyab, was 
saluted Khalif in Damascus (684), on condition, however, 
as he bound himself by oath, to name Kaled, Tezid's younger 
son, his successor. Mervan speedily succeeded in subjecting 
Syria and Egypt to hia away. The people of Chorasan, 
where the Hasheroites had gained considerable aacendwicy, 
renounced their allegiance to the empire, proclaimed their 
independence, and elected the noble Salxm their king, 
SoiiUAjr, (he son of Zarad, excited a formidable insurrection 
in Arabia Proper, and in part of Syria, and proclaimed the 
deposition of both rival Khalifa ; but he waa defeated by 
Obeidollah. Mervan, forgetful of his oath, proclaimed his 
Bon, Abd-el-Malek, his successor ; he fell by the dagger of 
his ofiended kinsman, Kaled (685). But Abd-el-Malek 
made good his claim to the succession, and eet diligently 
about to strengthen his position in the provinces which hia 
father had wrested from Abdallah's grasp. In Abd-el-Malek 
the latter found an antagoniat worthy of himself, both in 
valor and wile. The actual struggle between the two rivals 
was, however, postponed for a season by the appearance of 
a third parl^ on the scene, — Moehtab, another inspired 
prophet, and whose chances of eBtablishing another new 
creed seemed, for a time, to promise rather fair ; in fact, the 
city of Cufa, and part of the province of Irak, had acknow- 
ledged hia divine mission, when Abdallah's good sword 
proved him an impostor (686). The Greeks had, meanwhile, 
taken advantage of the distresa and fears of the house of 
Ommiyah, but in their own paltay and pettifogging way; 

B 
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for instead of boldlj dniwiDg tlieaword to wreat Aiia Minor, 
Palestine, and STria iVom the enfeebled ^rasp of the divided 
Saracenfc, tbef were content with obtaining from Abd-el- 
Halek a ooneiderable increase of tbe tribute. 

Abd-el-Malek, relieved thus from hia apprebeniions of a 
war with the Eastern empire, could now turn his undivided 
attention to the impending struggle with tbe rival Ehalif 
of Mecca. After £ve years' fierce and doubtful oontest, 
Abdullah was at length defeated in a decisive battle, and 
compelled to take refuge in Mecca; here he defended him- 
self for seven months against A bd-el-Malek's vastly niperior 
forces. At lost, in a general assault, the valiant son of 
Zobelr was slain ; his fall decided that of the dty, and the 
Saracen empire was thus again united under one ruler 
(6Q2). As soon as Abd-el-Malek saw himself sole and 
undisputed Kbalif, he threw off the badge of servitude to 
the Eastern empire, which the internal dlasensions and 
troubles of the preceding years bad compelled him to submit 
to. He discontinued the payment of the stipulated tribute, 
and even wrested another province, Armenia, from the feeble 
bands of the Byzantine CiesaPB. 

Habbab, the governor of Egypt, was cbai^d with the 
task to reconquer tbe north of Africa. Q^hat brave and 
skOAil commander, after having subdued the provineea of 
the interior, carried his victorious arms to the sea-eoast, 
and took, by a sudden assault, the fortifications of 
Carthage, tbe metropolis of Africa, (697). However, the 
unexpected arrival of a powerful Greek fleet, with a 
numerous and well-appointed army* on board, compelled 
the Arabian general to evacuate his recent conquest, and to 
retire to Cairoan. But Ahd-eb-Malek had resolved to annex 
Kortb Africa to hia dominions at any cost ; he prepared 
therefore during the winter a powerful armament by sea and 
land, and in spring, 698, Hassan appeared once more befera 
Carthage, and compelled tbe pr»feet and patrician John, 
who commanded the Greek forces, to evaouate the dtyt 
soon afler, he defeated him again in the neighbourhood 

* It would appear, from L«o Afrieanna, that a coniidnaUe bodf of 
Qothi formed put of Uis ixtoj of roUet 
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of XOaat, and ft precipitate embarkation alone ured the 
remalDS of the B^Eantine anuj' from -absolute annihilation. 
' Carthage was reduced to a heap of ruins. But Hassan had 
soon to encounter a more formidable enemy : a prophetess 
arose among the Moobb, or Bebbebs, of the interior, and 
boldly challenged the Arabian invadera to make good 
their claim to the land which they had fondly deemed 
subdued with the expnlaiou of the Greeke. Cahika wae 
the name of thia extraordinary woman, who seemed to have 
discovered the secret of breathing into her people a spirit 
of enthusiasm superior even to the faoaticiam of the 
Moslems. In a single day Africa was lost again to the 
Saracens, and the humbled Hassan retired to the confines 
of Egypt, where he expected, five years, the promised 
Bucoour of the Ehalif. But Queen Cahina's order to 
destroy the cities, and to cut down the fruit-trees, filled the 
Christian population of the coast with apprehension and 
anger ; and when Hassan at last made bis reappearance in 
the province, lie was hailed, even by the most zealous 
Catholics, as a deliverer and saviour. The royd prophetess 
baldly accepted battle ; but she was slain, and her army 
was put to the rout (705). Still the spirit of resistance 
survived, and Hassan's successor, the aged but fiery Muba 
Bed Kassib, had to quell a new insurrection of the Moorish 
tribes. He and his two sons, Abdau^ah and Abdelaziz, 
succeeded so well, bowever, that not only did the Berbers 
submit to the Khalif, but they even embraced the religion 
of Islam, and became henceforth as one people with their 
Arabian conquerors. 

Abd-«1-Malek was the first Ehalif to establish a 
national mint, both for silver and gold coin (60S) ; the gold 
coins were imitations of the Bomon gold denar, with an 
insoriptioa proclaiming the unityof the God of Mohammed ; 
the Arabs called these gold coins, dinars; their value was 
about eight shillings sterling. It would appear they struck 
also double, and h^, dinars. The silver coin might repre- 
sent a value of fivepence or sixpence English money. 
Abd-el-Malek died in 705. He was succeeded by his son 
TVAiiD, a princo who, indeed, did not inherit the activity, 
vigor, and decision of his iatheri but was, on the othw 
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hand, free also from the cruelty aud the low ararice tbat 
Btiuned the cliaracteF of Abd-el-Malek. "Walid loved aud 
encouraged aits and sciences, and nioie especially archi- 
tecture : he built the splendid mosque of the Ommiadea at 
Damascus, at an expense of half a million sterling; be 
rebuilt abo Mohammed's mosijue at Medina, on a Icrger 
and more magnificent scale. He bad tbe good fortune to 
be served by clever ministers and great generals, whose 
energy, valor, and enterprise amply made up for the personal 
indolence and inactivity of the Khalif, and imparted a glory- 
to his reign, rivalling that of Omar's. One of his lieutenants, 
Catibah (the camel driver), added to the Saracen empire 
the spacious regions between the Oxns, the Jaxartes, and 
the Caspian sea, with the rich and populous commercial 
cities Carizme, Bochara, Mid Samarcand (707—710). From 
Samarcand, the victorious general sent his master a daughter 
of Phiboxtz, or Fibtjz, tbe son of the unfortunate Tezdegerd, 
the last of th& Sassanide rulers of Fereia, who became 
Walid's wife, Mohammed, one of Catibah's colleagues, 
displayed the banner of Islam on tbe opposite bouks of the 
Indus (712) ; and in tbe same year, Fajgana, the residence of 
the Chagan of the Turks, was taken by Catibab, who advanced 
aa far as Casbgor, where he received an embassy from the 
Emperor of China. Walid's brother, Mosleuah, one of the 
moat redoubtable of theMussulmau warriors known to history, 
defeated tbe Chazara in the Caucasus, and annexed*0alatia 
and other parts of Aeia Minor to the empire of his brother 
(710). But the greatest and most glorious conquest was 
that of Spain. As early as the time of Othman, the Arabs 
bad cast a longing eye upon the fair- land of Sandalinia,* 
and their piratical Hquadions had more than once ravaged 
tbe Spanish coast. The Gothic king, Wahba, had defeated 
one of their expeditionary Corps in 675. Since that time no 

* BaQdaliuia aigniSea, in Arabia, tbe country of the Weat ; and tbe 
Arabs applied the nune not onlfto the modem proTioce of Andalusia, 
but to tbe whole peniosula of Spain. Tbe attempted deriiation of the 
Dame of Andalosia from the Vandals (Vuidalusia) ia mogt improbable. 
Lrhsks travels still farther out of tbe way of all rational probability, 
b; aMigniag the etymologioal patermty nf tbe Dame to Andal4», whom 
'tb« AraUMis uuinber among No^'b gnndohildMn. 
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further attempt had been made on the kingdom of the 
VieJgotha; but the latter, beholding with apprehension 
the eatablishment of the Arabian power in North Africa, 
had, ia 697, aided the Byzantine emperor in the attempt«d 
rehef of Carthago. The king of Spain possesBod on the 
African coaat the fortress of Cetita {Septa or Septum), one 
of the columns of Hercules, which is divided by a narrow 
strait from the opposite pillar or point on the European 
coast. This fortress was held at the beginning of the eighth 
century by the Gothic Count Julian, brother-in-law of 
Ofpab, archbishop of Toledo and Serille, whose brother, 
WlTlzA, was then king of Spain. In 708, Musa made an 
attempt to reduce Ceuta, and subdue the small portioQ.of 
Mauritania which was still wanting to the conquest of Tforth 
Africa; but he was repulsed by Count iTulian with con-. 
sidcrahle loss, and would most probably hare relinquished 
his project upon Spain, had not internal dissensions among 
the Gothic magnates unexpectedly opened to him a fair 
prospect of success. King Witiza had attempted to 
reform the truly appalling licentiousness of the Spanish 
clergy, and to curb the overgrown power of the nobility ; 
but lacking both the crafty wile of the eleventh Louis of 
France, and the strong despotic will of the Tudora . of 
^gland, his well-meant efforts simply led to his own 
deposition (710), which he Burriyed only a few months. 
The clergy and nobility elected a king after their own heart, 
in the person of Bodbbio, a grandson of King Kecoas- 
wiNTH (or Eeceswinth'), The two sons of Witiza, and 
their uncle Oppas, conspired to overthrow the new 
monarch, who, it would appear, had been indiscreet enough 
to express his intention of removing Count Julian from his 
Andalusion and Mauritanian commands, the moment he 
should think himself sufficiently powerful to give due force 
to his royal decrees.t The threatened count was readily 
induced to join the party of the conspirators ; but dreading 

• 640—672. 

f Thia would ceTtainly eeem to hare been the true cause of Jnlion'a 

defection; the Btory of the BSduction or violation of his daughter 

Flocnda (aurcamed la Cava, i.e., the wicked), lacks nil true hiitoric 

foundatJpn. Mariana, the Jesuit historian, to whom we are duefly 
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lest the force wMch they could bring into tlie field, abould 
prove unBTiuling againat the monarch's power, he, who had - 
hitherto been the atauncheet defender of his country, did 
not hesitate to betray her to the Saracen foe, and to open 
wide the portala that had been entrusted to bis honor and 
patriotiBDi to guard. He and his fellow-conapirators endea- 
TOred to soothe the mi^vings of conscience with Musa'a 
deceptire assurance, that he did not intend to eetabliali 
hiniBelf in Spain, but would rest content with a share of the 
e^oil. 

As Boon as Musa had obtained Walid's sanction to the 
contemplated enterprise, he sent off an expedition of only- 
fiiur vessels, with five hundred men on board, to esplore the 
coast of the coveted land. TA.itiF Anir Z^ba, the com- 
mander of this force, landed on the opposite side of the 
strait, and marched eighteen miles into the interior, to the 
castle and town of the traitor Count of Ceuta* (July 710). 
Hifl glowing report of the wealth of the country, decided 
Musa to send over a more powerful eipeditioa under the 
oommand of his freedmau. Table Bett Zatad. The mise- 
rable Julian supplied the means of transport. Five thousand 
Arabs and seven thousand Moors landed at the Duropean 
pillar of Hercules, Mount Galpe, which became, henceforth, 
the Mountain of T&nk—Gehel al Tank, a name corrupted 
afterwards into the present appellation of Gibraltar (April, 
711), ■ Here Tarik formed a strongly entrenched camp, and 
gathered around him the friends of Julian, and also many 
Jews who were fired with the most deadly hatred against 
their Cbriatiau persecutors, that had, for more than a cen- 
tury, oppressed and hunted down this doomed people with 
a malignity such aa religious fanaticism alone can excite 
and sustain. Counts Edeoo and Tbeodbmib, who had beea 
commanded by the king to expel the intruders, were defeated 
with great slaughter ; and a seasonable reinforcement from 



indebted for this pretty tale, was too apt to draw ou bis lively 
imaginktioa, wherA historical eTideuoe failed him. 

■ Tlis pl&eo on whicli the Antbe landed ia marked lo the present 
day bj the name of their chief Tarif (Tuifa) ; on the coast they 
bMtowftd tiw nanie of the Oreeu Island (Al^jniTOi or Algttirt.) 
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Africa Bwelled Tank's nrnba to above 30,000 tnen. Boderio, 
conscioaB at lost of &e magnitude of the danger tliat threatened 
to overwhelm his throne and his people, gatliered the flower 
of the Gothic nation around him, and matched at the head of 
100,000 men to encounter the foreign invaders. In the 
neighbourhood of Oadiz, at Xeres de la Frontera, on the 
Ouadelete, the hostile armies met. Three days were spent 
in desultory, though bloody fighting; on the fourth day, the 
actoal battle commenced. When night spread her sable 
vdngs, and hade the slaughter cease for a while, more than 
half of the Saracen forces lay stretched dead on the ground 
they had come to conquer ; and had not the defection of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, and his two nephews, to whom 
Boderlc's generous or foolish (it may be read both ways) 
confidence had entrusted the most important post, broken. 
the ranks of the OhriatianB, the severed head of Mnsa's 
freedman might have graced the battlements of Toledo. As 
it was, it took three days to scatter the remains of the 
Gothic army ; and many a Baracen, and many a Christian 
traitor to his country, had to bite the dust before Tarik could 
pen his laconic " Praise be to Allah ! — we have conquered." 
{July 19-26, 711). The hapless king of the Goths was 
either slain in the fight or drowned in the waters of the 
Guadalquivir. The field of Xeres decided the fate of the 
Gothic monarchy ; nearly the whole of Bpain submitted to 
Tarik with such extraordinary rapidity, that the good old 
Mnsa, envious of his freedmsn's success and fame, bade him 
arrest his victorious course, until he hinoself should arrive 
to gather the last and fairest irnits of the victory. Tarik, 
however, added Cordova and Toledo, the capital of the 
Gothic kingdom, to the list of his conquests, and advanced 
aa far as the fiay of Biscay, where the failure of land at last 
compelled him to stop. Here he received an angry and 
imperious summons from his jealous chief; who had, mean- 
while, himself crossed over from Africa, at the head of ten 
thousand Arabs and eight thousand Moors, and had taken 
Seville, and was besieging Uerida. The latter city, though 
valiantly defended, was at last compelled to surrender. 
Midway between Merida and Toledo, Tarik, met bis ohief, 
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who received him with cold and stately formality, aad 
demanded a strict account of the treasures of the conquered 
kingdom. The unfortunate lieutenant speedily found that 
M usa would not readily forgive hia presumption of subduing 
Spain in the absence of his general : he saw himself iguomi- 
nioualy deprived of his command, and thrown into prison ; 
and Musa carried his resentment so far, that he ordered the 
conqueror of Spain to be publicly scourged. Walid'a impe- 
rative commanda compelled Musa to restore Tarik to his 
position ; and the valiant man, who had been so ungenerously 
and unworthily treated by the jealous old chief, assisted 
him with hia accustomed zeal, in achieving the conquest 
of the still unsubdued parts of the peninsula. At the end 
of 712, all resistance had ceased on the part of the Chris- 
tians, with the exception of the valiant prince Teeodxhis, 
who defended himself sevend months longer in Orihuela, 
and obtained, at last, most favorable terms &om Musa's 
son, Abdelaziz, (5th April, 713); and the invincible 
FEi.A.oira, or Fela.to, and Fetkub, who, in the Asturian, 
Gallician, and Biscayan vallies, laid the foundation of a new 
Christian empire in Spain; destined, after a time, to renew 
the struggle and ultimately to eipel the foreign invaders. 

Musa was a veiy old man — but though the coloring of 
his beard, and other little expedients of art, might fail to 
obliterate the physical ravages wrought by eighty-eight 
years of life, and by the fatigues and privations of fifty 
campaigns* — yet the vigor of hia mind, and the youthful 
ardor that fired his breast, remained unimpaired: and, like 
that marvellous old man of a later period, great Daxsolo, 
the approach of ninety found him revolving enterprises of 
stupendous magnitude ; aye, no less than the conquest of 
Qaul, Italy, Glermany, and the Greek empire. He was 
preparing to pass the Pyrenees,t and bid the kingdom of 
the Franks cease to exist, when an imperious command 

■ MnsA had fought in 8jtU; he had uisUted HoawijBh in the 
reduction of Cyprus (648), and had held the govsmment of that 
island ; he had aubaeqaeotlj been governor of Irak, end after this, 
governor of Egyp^I Sardinia, M^'orca, and Minorca, alao had fatt his 
presence. 

i Though some historian* lead Musa (in 712) into the Narbonneee 
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from Damascus, called both him and Tarik thither, to render 
aa flcoouBt of their proceediaga to tlio commander of the 
faithful.. Tarik obeyed ; Muaa delayed complying with the 
Khalifa aummons, until a Becond and atill more peremptory 
message left the old chief no other alternative but obedience 
or open rebellion: and, as his own loyalty, or that of hie 
troops, put the latter out of question, he set at once dili- 
gently about preparing for hia return to Damascus. He 
confided the government of Spain to hia son, Abdela^iz ; 
that of Africa, to his son, A^hallah. Taking with him 
immense treasures in gold and silver, and, among others, 
the famous emerald table of Solomon, encircled with pearls 
and gems — a spoil of the Bomaus from the enst, and 
which, it would appear, had fallen into the hands of Alaric, 
in the saclc of Eome* (410, a.d.) ; and attended by thirty 
Gothic princes, 400 noblea, and 18,000 male and female 
captives of humbler degree, he set out from Ceuta on his way 
to Damascus. At Tiberias, in Palestine, ho received a private 
message from Suleiuaj^', or Soliuih', the brother and 
presumptive heir of AVaHd, informing him that the Khalif 
was dying, and commanding bim, as he valued Soliman's 
friendship, to reserve his triumphal entry into Damascua 
for the inauguration of the new reign. 

Musa, who might deem Soliman's anger less dangerous 
than the resentment of the Khalif should he recover, disre- 
garded the injunction, and pursued bis march to Damascus, 
where he arrived just in time to afford the dying Walid the 
gratification of beholding the spoils of Africa and of Spain.t 

Oiiul, tbere are atroug reasona to reject tbis Bs an erroneous suppoaition ; 
it is morutliui doubtful whsUiertbe old chieF ever pHssed the Pjreneea. 

* The statement mads bj some historiiuis, that ^liui presented this 
table 8E a gin KoTontrnwid, after the victory of Cbalans (4fil), seems to 
,rost on a very slender foundntion ; and ao, I am inclioed to think, do 
the 365 feet of gems and maBBive gold so liberally bestowed upon the 
table by Oriental vriiers. Another tradition substitutes, as-tiie gift of 
,tbe Koman patricinn, the famous Missoriom, or great golden dish for 
Abe service of the communion table, vhicb ia stated to have weighad 
600 pounds, and to have been adoraed with a profiision of gems. 

■h Soma hiatoriaoa make Musa arrive after the death of Walid; and 
tome place the latter event a year later (T!f>)> The records of the 
period of tho early Kbalifi are ao oonfosed and oontradictory that it ' 
by no means ea^ alwi^s (o asceriain the eoirect date of an evenl ; ' 
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soon after which, the most; powerTul of the Ehslifa bowed 
his head to the stroke of, the mighty master of kings and 
emperors (Octoher, 714). His successor, Solimait, was an 
able aud energetic prince, but of a despotic and ruthless 
diBposition. Muaa was arraigned at the judgment seat of 
the new Khalif, for abuse of power and disobedience to 
ordert. The unworthy treatment which the rictor of Xeres 
had Buffered at the hands of bis jealous chief, was avenged 
by a similar indignity inflicted upon the latter : the veteran 
commander was publicly scourged, aud theu kept waiting 
a whole day before the palace gate, till the "mereg" of 
Bolimau accorded him a sentence of exile to Mecca. He 
WM, moreorer, adjudged to pay to the public treasury, a fine 
of 200,000 pieces of gold. Afraid lesb the sons of tbe 
despoiled and insulted old man, should attempt to avenge 
the injuries of their father, the worthy son of Abd-el-Malek 
■ecretiy dispatched to Africa aud Spain, decrees commanding 
the extenuination of Musa's family; and, by a refinement 
of cruelty worthy of a Caligula, Caracolla, or Justinian II. 
he had the head of Abdelasiz presented to Uie bereaved 
father, with an insulting quesHon, whether he knew the 
features of the rebel F "I know his featntes," exclaimed 
the hapless old man, in a paroxysm of grief and indignation; 
" he waa loyal and true. May the same fate overtake the 

base authors of his death !" — Musa's death, a few 

weeks after, of the anguish of a bn^en heart, spared Soliman 
an additional crime. The victor of Xeres fared but little 
better than his ancient commander ; though, indeed, he waa 
not made to expiate by death, imprisonment, or exile, the 
great services which he had rendered his country. Catibab, 
who had every reason to dread a similar fate aa Musa's and 
Tank's, rose in arms ^^ainst the jealons tyrant of Damascns, 
and had the good fortune to meet with a glorious death on 
the battle field. 

diffieoltf b ootuiderBblj incrsued by the error into wbick aome 
hiitorirmi have fallen, of ooDfoooduig the Iuubt year of the Mohani- 
meduiB with the eolikr jesr of the Julian era. The common lunnr 
yetr of the Uegim hae 354 dtj»; but the Mohammedans count, in K 
ojcloB of 80 yeoia, 11 lesp yean of S66 da.ja (the 2nd, 5th, Tth, 10th, 
nth, IStli, 18tb, Slat, 21tb, Seth ind SHh jmtH of Uu oyoloa). 
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Solimiia resolved to nndn his reign famoiu by the 
overthrow of the Greek enipire, and the conquest of 
ConatantiDoplB. His preparatioDs, both by land and sea, 
were made on a gigantia sc&Ie. His brother, the redoubt- 
able MosLEMAit, invaded Asia Minor at the head of 70,000 
foot and 60,000 horse, with an immense train of camels, 
(718). The city of Tyftna fell into the hands of the 
Moslems, and Amorinm was closely besieged by them. The 
Scraps in Amoriam were commanded at the time by Qeneral 
Lio, a native of Isanria. The original name of this 
remarkable man, was Konov; his father had come over 
fVom Asia Minor to Thrace, and bad settled as n grazier 
there. He must have acquired considerable wealth in that 
lucrative business, since be could afford a gift of 500 sheep 
to the Imperial camp, to procure for his son admission into 
the guards of Justinian. The personal strength of the 
yonng soldier, and his dexterity in all martial exercises 
attracted the notice of the emperor, who speedily advanced 
him to the higher grades of military rank. Anastaaiua II. 
confided to him the command of the Anatolian legions, and 
it was in this capacity that he defended Amorinm against 
the Saracens. One of those sndden revolutions so frequent 
in the Bysantise court, compelled Anastasius to band over 
the sceptre to an obscure officer of the revenue, who 
Assumed the name of Theodosius III. General Leo refused 
to acknowledge the new emperor, and managed so skilfully, 
that not only did the troops under his command invest Mm 
with the imperial purple, but the Arabs, it would appear, 
accorded him and his army free and undisturbed departure 
from AmoriutD. He marched upon Constantinople, and 
Theodomos seeing himself in danger of being abandoned by 
the very troops who had so recently exalted him, willingly 
resigned to the bands of tbe general and emperor of the 
Oriental troops, theiceptre which, moreover, he had accepted 
witk extreme reluctance only. He was permitted to retire 
with his ion to the shelter of a monastery, where ho had 
ample time to paint golden letters, an occupation which 
marvellomdy stiited the natural indolence of hia disposition. 

Lko, third of the name, who figures in history usually op 
]ixe Jgauritm^ or thb Jeoneplatifyfm fully aware of the intent! 
I, ■■„!■, Coo'^ic 
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of the Arabs to attempt the reduction of Coustantinople ; 
he, therefore, made every preparation which military eipe- 
rience could suggest, or engineering skill devise, to give 
them a fitting reception. In July, 717, after the reduction 
of Fergamus, Moslemah transported his army from Asia to 
Europe, across the Hellespont or Dardanelles, at the most 
narrow part of the passage (from Abydos to Sestos) ; and 
thence, wheelmg his troops round GaJlipoli, Heraclea, and 
the other Thracian cities of the Propontis, or Sea of Marmara, 
he invested Constantinople on the land ^ide. An olfcr made 
by the Greeks, to pnrchaae the withdrawal of the besieging 
forces by the payment of a piece of gold for each inhabitant 
of the city, was contemptuously rejected ; and IMoslemah 
pushed on the operations of the siege with the greatest 
vigor, but without any corresponding sacccsa, the Isaurian 
repelling every attack with a bravery and determination, 
such as the Saracens had but little expected to see displayed 
by the apparently effete Greeks. Moslemah'a hopes were 
BweUed high, however, by the arrival of the navies of Syria 
and Egypt, to the number of 1800 vessels,* with 50,000 
men on board. The Saracen commander Jiied a night for 
a general assault by land and eea, and proudly boasted that 
by the morning the city should be his. When that morning 
came, the Greek fire had done its work ; and scarce a vestige 
remained of the proud fieet, or of those who had manned it; 
and ten thousand Arabs and Persians slain, bore witneaa 
how fiercely Moslemah had assaulted the defences of 
Byzantium, and how bravely and vigoronsly the Isaurian 
and his gallant troops had repulsed the hostile multitudes. 
from this check, Moslemah essayed in vain to recover : he 
became soon painfully conscious that the conviction of invin- 
cibility, which had hitherto so materially contributed to the 
great successes of the Saracen arms, was, if not altogether 
destroyed, at least considerably shaken. His assaults were 
now repulsed with apparent ease almost, and all his attempts 
at snrpriseB were defeated by the ever watchful Isaurian. 
One hope still remained to restore the ancient supremacy of 
the Moslem arms : Xhalif Soliman had gathered a formidable 

■ Of small iiz9, of conTM. 
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host of Arabians, FcrsjanB, and Turke, and wad prepuricg 
to lead them to his brotter'a asaiatance. The eyes of both 
the besiegers and the besieged were anxiously turned towards 
the Khalif 'e camp near Chdcia (or Kinnierin) in Syria ; . 
and Leo waa endeavoring, by gifta and proroisee, to attract 
an army of Bulgariana from the Danube to pit tbem against 
the Saracena ; and tbna, perchance, to free the Byzantine 
empire from all danger, by the mutual destniction of ita 
Barbarian foea. But it ao happened that the Commander 
of the T'aithful could not command his appetite ; a meal of 
two Bcorea or ao of eggs, and a matter of six or aeren pounds 
of figs, followed up by a desaert of marrow and sugar, proved 
too much for even his well-aeaaoned stomach ; hepaid with 
his life the penalty of hie gluttony (717). He had appointed 
his cousin, Omab' Ben Abdklaziz, to succeed him in the 
klialifate. Omar, aecond of the name, was a most estimable 
man, but a very indifferent prince ; much fitter, indeed, to 
be the bead of a monaatery of ascetics, than of a powerful 
empire. The first act of bis reign was to order the cessation 
of the Syrian armaments, which might have been a wise 
measure, had it been accompanied by the recal of Moalem&b 
and his forces from the siege of Constantinople. His neglect 
of the latter measure entailed upon the unfortunate natives 
of the sultry climes of. £!gypt and Arabia, the unspeakable 
hardships of a most severe' winter, paaaed in a frozen camp. 
In apring (718), he made an efibrt to relieve their wants, 
and to fill up the gaps which cold, famine, and disease had 
made in the ranks of the besieging army. Two numerous 
fleets were sent, on this errand, one from Alexandria, the 
other from the ports of Africa, They succeeded; indeed, in 
lauding the stores and reinforcements, but they found it as 
vain to contend against the Greek fire, as the armada which, 
the year before, had so proudly threatened to erase the 
Homan name from among the nations. Meanwhile, the 
Bulgarians had been bribed into an alliance with the Greek 
emperor, and these savage auxiliaries proved formidable 
antagonists to the cxhauBted and half-starved Asiatics. 
Still the intrepid Moslemah was not dismayed, and although 
he was compelled to relinquish all further attempts upon the 
defencea of the city, he defeated, on hia part, all attacks 
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mftds on hia camp : tmtil, at length, Kbolif Omar Bent him 
the welcome order to raise the siege, (AtiguBt, 716). The 
retreat of the Arabian forces was effected without delay of 
molestation ; but of the fleet, tempests destroyed what the 
fire of OallinicuB had spared, and of 700 Tessela that had 
proudly sailed forth, five only returned to the port of Ales- 
andria, to tell the sad tale of the disastrous loss of their 
companions. Byzantium was saved, and the Tictoriout 
luurian found himself at liberty to prepare for bis meditated 
wf^fare against canvas, wood, brass, and marble. 

The good and pious Omar diHtingnished his reign chiefly 
by the abolition or " repeal " of the curse against Ali and 
hiB adherents which had for nearly sixty years been daily 
pronounced from the pulpits (719). By this act of simple 
justice, and by his somewhat basty and incautious attempts 
to reform the fearful abuses which had crept into the 
administration of the empire under his predecessors, he 
exdted the determined hostility of his own family, and of 
tho Yiiirs and high officers of state. A dose of poison 
removed bim (720). His successor, Tezis II., had none 
of his virtues, but most of the vices of bis other pre- 
decesBoiB of the line of Ommiyah. It was in the reign of 
this prince, and in that of bis successor, that the family 
Hashem, in two of its branches^ vie. the Aliheb, ot 
7i.TiHtTiiB, i. e. the descendanliB of Ali and Fatima, and 
the ABABStDEB, that is the descendants of Abbas, the uncle 
of the prophet, began to urge their claims to tbe throne of 
the Khali&. Indeed, Mohammed, the great grandson of 
Abbas, waa secreldy acknowledged as the true commander 
of the Faithful, by a considerable body of the inhabitauta 
of Ch(««Ban, and hie son Ibkahiu was even enabled to 
hoist the black flag of the Abaesides* in that province ; tbe 
gloomy banner was triumphantly borne onward by Abu 
MoBLEU, the intrepid and invincible champian of the 



* In the Eepiiratioii of portiee, the green color was adopted by tha 
Alidoi, or Fatimites, the blank color by tbe Abassidea, nod the wAiW 
cclor by tbe OmmiKdea ; tbeee colore were diiplsyed reepeclively 
by the MTenl psrtlM, not only in their iliuid«rds bat •ho in their 
bg tud tarbaaa. 
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AbaasideB, the Eing-maJeer ai the Eaat, but, who was f&ted 
at last, like the English King-maker, to experience the 
usual gratitude of princes. !Froin the Indus to the 
Euphrates, the East Tvas cODTulsed bj the fearful struggle 
between the white and the black factions, and the fairest 
proTinces of Asia were deluged with blood to void the 
aocient quarrel between Ommiyah and HaHbem, and to 
decide which of two equollj vile races of deapoti had 
(he hetter right to trample on Clod's fair creation.. The 
struggle terminated for a time in 750, with the overthrow 
and almost total extirpation of the Ommiadea — but of this 
hereafter. 

Teztd died in 722 or 723, of grief for the death of a 
farorite concubine. He was Bucceeded by bis brother 
Hebuaic, a prince not altogether destitute of good qualities. 
Heebam had to contend against the Fatimite Zbid, the 
graudeon of HasBon, who was, however, speedily overcome, 
and had to pay with bia life the penalty of his ambition. 
The Btruggle agaiuBt the more BuccesBful Abasaides has been 
mentioned in tbe precedmg paragraph. 

After Musa'a departure from Spain, and the murder of 
bis son Abdelaziz, Aji7B was proclaimed by the Arabian 
and Mooriab troopa, governor of tbe Spanieb penioBula ; 
be fbced his reaideuce at Cordova.' Under bim and his 
more immediate succeBSorB numerouB colonies came over to 
Spain from various partB of the Saracen dominions in Aaia 
and Africa; of these the royal legion of Damascus was 
planted at Cordova; that of Emesa at Seville; that of 
Chalds at Jaeu ; that of Faleatine at Algezire and Medina 
Sidonia. The Egyptian bauds were permitted to share with 
the original conquerors their establishmenta of Murda and 
Lisbon. The immigrants from Yemen tsai Persia vere 
located round Toledo, and in the inland country ; and ten 
thousand horsemen of Syria and Irak, tbe children of the 
purest and moat noble Arabian tribes, settled in the fertile 
seatB of Grenada." 

Ajub's succeasor in tbe government of Spain, El Hoas 
Bex Abd2bb&hhaj( resolved to annex to tbe dominions 
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under bis swny^ the Gallic provmce of Septimonia or 
Languedoc, of which the eoBtem part, vith Narboniie and 
Carcasaone, waB still rem aiming in the hands of the 
VisigothB ; the western part, Aquitaine and Thoulouse having 
been severed from the Gothic kingdom in 508, bj Clovis. 
But he was defeated and driven back b;^ the Christians ; in 
Gonsequence of the ill-succeas of his operations, the Khali f 
removed him from the command, and named £i< Zaaia 
governor in hia stead. That bold and Bkilful general 
speedily succeeded in reducing the whole of the Narhonnese 
province (720) ; whence he marched into Aquitaine, and laid 
siege to Thoulouse. Here he found a more formidable foe 
to encounter — tho FnAyES, who were iiltimately to check 
the further advance of Islam and its followers into the 
fairest provinces of Europe. The history of that nation, 
and of its successful leader against the Saracen invaden. 
forms the subject of the second part of this volume. 
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PART II. 

THE FRANKS. 



CHAPTER I. 



, 1B.S FOTTBDZS 



A GHEAT deal of labor and ingenuity has been wasted in 
futile endeavors to trace the origin of a dittinet Frank 
nation ; howeyer, after exhauating CYery poeeible means of 
research, and every probable and improbable suggestion 
of fancy, the most rational writers are now agreed in looking 
upon the supposed existence of a distinct Fbask nation as 
a myth,* and in believing that the name of ^'rankt or JVee- 
men was assumed, most probably about the middle of the 
third century alter Christ, by a league of teverat Qermanic 
TuUiont, of whom the moat important were the Siiiambbujis 
and the Catii. The former constituted, with the Bbugiesi, 
the CEAMATiAna, the Chaticuabii, and perhaps also part 
of the Batatians, the Touier branch of the confederacy; 
towards the end of the third century their settlements 
extended along the eastern bank of the Bhine, irom 
tie Lippe down to the mouth of the great German river ; 
they occupied also the island of the Batavians, and the 
land between the Hhine and Meuse, and down to the 
Scheld. ITrom the settlement of the Sigambrians on the 
7*861 or Sala, this branch of the confederacy received the 

* Still W8 muat not omit to state that the lays of sncient Oennuiy, 
and the old Chtoniclu of ths comitiy, exhibit sintnilsr agreeinent in 
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name of the Saltan* Frmka. The Catti, the Aubbi- 
TABiABS, and some other tribes, (includmg perhaps eveu 
the HEBMiTiniTrEi, or THtntrrraiAKs ?) constituted the 
ujiper branch of the confederacy. 

The upper Franks eitended their Bettlements trom the 
lands between the Mein and Lippe gradually along both 
banks of the Bhine, from Mayeuce to Cologne; and, 
although repeatedly driven back by the BomanB, they 
ultimately retained possession of the left bank of the river; 
vhence they were also called Siparian or Ripuarian Franks 
(from the Latin ripa, bank, shore). 

The Franks repeatedly invaded Gaul, more particnlM-ly 
in the reigns of Valerian t (253 — 260), and of Gallienua 
(260 — 268) ; and though the liomans boast of numerous 
victories achieved at the time against them, under the 
leadership of Poathumua, the general of Valerian, but 
who afterrrarda usurped the empire in Gbu1,;{ yet it is 
certain that the Franks not only carried their devastations 
from the Rhine to the foot of the Pyrenees, but numbers of 
them actually crossed these mountains, and ravaged Spain 
during twelve years ; when they had exhausted that 
unfortunate country, they seized on some Tessels in the 
ports of Spain, and crossed over to the coast of AfKca, 



tlie reproduction of tbe popular tradition vhicli makes tlia notion ijf 
the Frankt come from Troy. However, »fter nil, this mnkea no great 
difTerenca, aa even the moBi strenuous belierers in the existence of a 
dietinot nntion of Fmnts, fully admit that aa early aa the third 
century (the time when the name ofthe Franks Stet appears in history) 
tliat name included tevtrai OermaniD cations. By soma the Thurtn^ans 
■re given as a branch of the Fmnk nation, 

* Some, however, derive the name from the Old Qemuut word 
aaljan, Le. to gnut, in reference Co pai-t of the territory occupied by 
the Salian Franks hiTlug teen gravttd to them by the Romans (by 
CuuruTTS, in 28T, conGrmed at a later period by Jdmah the Apoitate} 
Lso derives the noma from the Celtic word, Sal, L e. the sea. 

t Valerian waa taken prisoner by Safob, ^jig of FerHia, in 200, wbo 
is sud to have treated the falleq, emperor with the greatest indignity. 
ValeriaD died in captivity. 

t He was one of the nttxtem nEurpera who rose againgt Gollienos 
In (he sevenl provinees of the empire. The writnv of the Augustan 
history have magidfiMl tht tuunber to thbti/. 
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where their sudden appearance created the utmost conster- 
nation. The Emperor Probus defeated the Prants in 27V, 
Knd truiBported a colony of them to the sea-coaat of Fontua, 
where he established them with a riew of strengthening the 
frontier' Bgaiast the iaroada of the Alani. But impelled by 
their unconquerable love of country and freedom, they 
Bfflzed on a number of Tesaels in one of the harbors of the 
£uxino, sailed boldly through the Bosphorua and the 
Hellespont, and, craiging along the coast of the 
Mediterraaean, made freqnent descenta upon the coaats of 
Am, Gtreece, and Africa, and actually took and sacked the 
opulent city of Syracuse, in the island of Sicily ; whence 
they proceeded to the Columns of Hercules, where tbey 
made their way into the Atlantic, and coasting round Spain 
and Oaul, reached the British Channel, sailed through it, 
and landed ultimately in safety, and richly laden with spoil, 
oa the Batarian shore. 

In 287, tbeMenapianOABACBiUB,who usurped the imperial 
purple in Britain, granted to the Franks the island of the 
Batavians, and the land between Meuse and Scheld, 
CoKBTASTias (293), and GoKSTAstntE (318), expelled them 
irom these proyinces j the Bipuarians also felt the heavy 
hand of Constantino, and of his son Cribpcb ; the latt^ 
expelled them for a time from the left bank of the Hhine. 
But Julian found both the Salians and the Bipuarians in 
their old places ,- and, though successful against both (357 
and 858), contented himself with the partial expulsion 
o^ the Bipuarians and the ChamaTians, leaving the 
BigambrianB in quiet posseesion of the island of ^he 
Batavimia, and the eitensiTe district of Brabant, which 
they had occupied, on condition that they should henceforth 
bold themselves subjects and nuiiliaries of the Boman 
empire. However, the expelled tribes soon made their 
reappearance on the bants of the Bhine, and, at the end of 
the fourth century, tlie Franks had regained 'complete 
possession of their old quarters. 

Stilicho, the great minister and general of the contempt- 
ible Honorius, made it one of the first acts of his adminis- 
tration to secure the alliance of the warlike Franks against 
the enemies of Bome (396) . He succeeded so well, it 
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would appear, tliat the I'rmkB actually huided orer to the 
discretiun of faia justice, qne of their kings or dukes,* 
Marcomir, who was accused of haviti^ violated the faith of 
treaties ; the accused prince was exiled to Tuscany, his 
hrother Susiro, who attempted to avenge the insult which 
he deemed hod been put upon the nation by this 
degradation of the dignity of one of its chiefs, met with a 
harsher fate at the hands of his own countrymen : he was 
slain by them ; and the princes whom Stihcho had 
appointed, were cheerfully acknowledged. The fact that 
Stilicho himself was of German (Yandalian) extraction, 
may account in some degree for this extraordinary 
subserviency of the Franks to the will and wishes of the 
master of the Western Empire. On this occasion, the 
Franks had engaged to protect the province of Oaul against 
invasion from the side of Germany. An opportunity of 
proving their sincerity and fidelity to "Rome, or perhaps 
rather to the great minister who had made the treaty of 
alliance with them, offered in tlie year 406, when the con- 
federated nations of the Vakdaxb, the Alahi, the Sdeti, and 
the BoBGUNBiATis, were moving in a body to the Bhine with 
the intention of invading Gaul ; and most honestly and 
valiantly indeed did the Franks acquit themselves of the 
duty undertaken by them. It so happened that the Yandals 
were the first to make their appearance on the bank of the 
river; proudly relying on their nnmbers they .attempted to 
force the passage, without awaiting the coming up of the 
other confederated nations. They paid the penalty of their 
rashness ; twenty thousand of them vere slain, among 
them their king, Godigisolub ; and the opportune arrival of 
the Alatti, whose squadrons trampled down the infantry of 
the Franks, alone saved the nation of the Yandats &om 
total destruction. Attacked by the combined forces of the 



* Histoiy names Phabauokd hb the first King of tlio Franks ; the 
author of the Oata Franeorum makes that prince the sua of Marcomir, 
the kiag tnentioned in the text ; and there sppeara to be little doubt 
indeed, bat that the Franks had established the rit;ht of hereditary 
eaccesaion eomewhat before the time of Clodion, the reputed son of 
-unond. 
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confederatcB, the ^Franks were at laat compelled to give way. 
On the 31at December, 406/ the Suevi, the Alani, the 
Vandals, and the Burgundians, oroased the frozea Ehine 
without further opposition, and thua entered the defenceless 
proyincea of Gaul, where the Burgundians formed a lasting 
settlement, the other nations of the confederacy proceeding 
subsequently further on to Spain and Luaitania. 

History leaves U8 in tfie dark aa to the period when the 
Fraifka fret eubmitted to the sway of hereditary princes ; 
bnt this much eeema certain, that it muat have be^n long 
before the time of Pbararoond ; and also that their long- 
haired kmga* did not derive the name of Merimrtffiana, 
from MerovenSi'the grandson of Fharamond, but either from 
some more ancient Meroveus ; or perhaps from J^erve, the 
name which the Mouse receives after its union with the 
Waal (an arm of the Bhine) ; or from the same name of a 
castle near Dortrecht, supposed to have been the family seat 
of the !PranHsn kinga. 

It would appear tixat PHAaA.tcoiis, the son of Marcomir, 
was elevated on the buckler,t about 410, and that hia aon 
Ci'ODJOS succeeded him in 428. It is somewhat doubtful 
whether these two kings held sway over the Bipuariaus as 
well as over the Salians, or even over all the nations which 
constituted the league of the latter. Clodion had hie 
residence at IH»pargum (Duishorch F|), in Brabant, some- ' 
where between Louvain and Brussels. Soon after his 
accession, this prince invaded Belgic Oaul, took Toumay 
and Camhray, and advanced as far as the river Somme. He 
was surprised and defeated in the plains of Artoia, by 
■Mtivs, the general of the Western empire (430) ; but 
that astute politician deemed it the wiser course to secure 

* Tba fasMonof long luuimui ftmoiig the Franks for a Ume, tlie 
Bomewbat excliuive privilege of the lojal fEUnU;; themembera of which 
wore their locks hanging down in Qoirlng ringlets od their bitak and 
shoulders; while the rest of the nation were obliged to «have the hind 
part of the head, and to comb the hair over the forehead. * 

t Elevation on a buckler was the ceremoof by nMch the Franks 
inveBted their chosen leader with military command. 

t According to some hiBtorians and geographers, Duisburg, on the 
right bank of the Rhine. 
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the frieadalilp of the powerful leader of the warlike FrftokR, 
aud therefore conceded to him free posseaaioa of the 
conquered proviaee. Clodion died about 448 (450F) He 
left two aona who disputed his succession. All we can 
gather from the very confused and coutradictoiy accounts of 
this period, is that the younger of the two sons, whose 
name is not mentioned, wos raised on the buckler hj the 
Hipuarian, the elder, Mestbt or Mbbotbds,* by the 
Salian Franks; and that the former joined ATTix^fohis 
invasion of Qaul, and fought on the side of the Huns in the 
gi^at battle of Chalons (451) ; whilst MeroTeus, with his 
Saliana joined the standard of ^tius, and combated on 
the side of the Somaus and Visigoths. Mervey's son, 
Childebic, offended the Franks by his excesses and hia 
arbitrary proceedings: be was deposed by them, and was 
compelled to seek a refuge at the court of the King of the 
Tburingianat Bibihttb or BABmrs. The Pranks having 
thus disposed of their king, proceeded to beafcow the royal 
dignity upon .Sbihiub, the Soman maater-general of Oaul, 
who, after the compelled abdication and the most suspicioua 
death of the Emperor Majoeiait, in 461, had refused to 
acknowledge, the aucceasor forced upon the acceptance of 
the Eomnn Senate by the nil-powerful Patrician Biciusa, 
the instigator of Majorian'a fall, and had assumed the 
■ Bovereignty over the remnant of the Gallic province whicK 
still obeyed the Koman away. However, a few years after, 
the Jrank^, who found the Boman sjBtem of taxation more 
oppreasive and objectionable than any act of Gbilderic'a, 
recalled that prince, and, under his guidance, expelled the 
"tax-gatherers" (465). .^Igidius acquiesced with a good 

* Most hUtoriaiiB make MeroTeus, the ^tingtr' o{ the two aooa of 
Clodiouj and, after bis father's deatb, Oiej aeni him to Roma to 
implore the protection of .^tius. 2Tow, it ia next to imposBibla that 
the beardltit youth, whom Priaoua states to have aeen at Rome {about 
as or iSO), eould have been Meroveus, aiace the ion of that prioce, 
' CQLtnEHia, waa nithia ten years after exiled by the Fraubs on account 
of hia eioeaaei and Us despotic nway, The young man -whom Priacus 
saw wa> most probably Chiiderio, who mny haye been eent to Rome by 
his father, Meroveua, to renew the alliance which Clodion had made 
with latins. 
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grace in a change wlucb he had not the power to oppose. 
Childeric had teen moat hospitably eateTtaiued by King 
BiBiNUB ; but the hoipitaliiy extended to him by the irife 
of that moDarch, Queen Babika, waa, by all socounts, atUl 
more Uieral than that shown to the intereating gueat by 
her worthy husband. After Childerio'a restoration, Basina 
left her husband, and r^oined her lorer : the fruit of thia 
voluntary union was Cldtib, whoi at the age of fifteen, 
succeeded, by his father's death, to the rule of that portion 
of the Salian territory, over which Childeric had held away, 
and which was confined to the island of the Batavians, with 
the ancient dioceaes of Tournay and Arras ; for the custom 
of the Franks to divide the treasures and territories of a 
deceased duke or king equally among his eoai, had had the 
natural efiect to split the kingdom of Pbaramond into several 
parts independent of each other. Clotib combined with an 
insatiable ambition, all the qualities requisite to satisfy that 
all-afaaorbing passion. His personal bravery waa controlled 
and directed by oool and conauromate prudence. He wielded 
the franeUoa (the battle-axe of the Franks) with formidable 
strength and skill | and ha did not hesitate, when oooasian 
required, to make his own soldiers feel the weight of his 
arm and the precision of his aim. He subjected the 
barbarians whom he commanded to the strict rules of a 
severe discipline which he enforced with unbendmg rigor. 
A crafty and astute politician, he was endowed with the 
most essential requisites for success, patience and perte- 
verance. In the pursuit and accomplishment of his 
ambitious designs, he trampled on every law of God and 
nature : no feeling of pity ever stayed, no fear of retribu- 
tion ever restrained, his murderous hands. He was indeed 
the worthy progenitor of a line of prinoea fit to take the 
proudest place among the higheat aristocracy of crime, to 
put to the blush the 2fcro», the Caligvla*, the HomMant, 
the Qtracallat, the Elagabaliu of Imperial Bome, and to 
rank with the Sourhom, the Sapsbur^t and the Tudora. 
At the age of twenty, he mode war upon SxAgniiTB, the 
■on of JBgidiua, who had inherited from his father the city 
and diocese of Soissona, and whose sway wag acknowledged 
also by the cities and territories of Bbcims, Troyee, 
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Beauvaia and Amiens. In alliance with hie cousin 
£A(}Hi.CHA&, King of the Franlts of Cambray, and some 
other Merovingian princes, he defeated Syagrius at Soissona, 
and reduced In the brief epace of a few months the renmant 
of the Boman dominion in Gaul, and which had survived 
ten years the extinction of the Western empire (486). 
Syagriua fled to Thoulouse, where he flattered hima^ to 
find a safe asylum; but in vaiu: Aluuo II., the son of 
the great Evmo, was a minor, and the men who governed 
the kingdom of the Yisigoths in his name, were but too 
readily intimidated by the thrcjita of Clovia, and pusillani- 
mously delivered up the hapless fugitive to certain death. 
A few years after (491), Clovis enkrged his dominions 
towards the east by the ample diocese of Tongres. In 
493, he married the Burgundion princess Clotilda, who, 
in the midst of an Arian court, had been educated in the 
KiceoQ faith.* Clotilda's endeavors to convert her 
husband to Christianity were not very successful at first, 
though he consented to the baptism of his first-bom son ; 
the sudden death of the infant, which the ignorant and 
BuperstitiouB Fagau was inclined to attribute to the anger of 
his gods, had well-nigh proved fatal to any further attempt 
at conversion; still the beauty and blandishments of the 
pious queen succeeded at last in overcoming the scruples 
and apprehensions of ber husband, and gaining his consent 
to a repetition of the experiment : this time the infant 
survived, and Clovis began to listen with greater favor to 
the exhortations of his Christian spouse. 



* The kingdom of the Bureundiaufi, which hod been establiBhed in 
407 (see page 63), waa divided, in 470, among the four sons of king 
OoHDEBio; Hn,FBBio, or Cbilfseic, the father of Clolilda, fixed his 
reBidenoest Qenera; Quhdobald at L;one; Qddkoesil at Besanfon, 
and OoDElUB at Vienne (in Dauphind). A war broke out between the 
brothera, in which Qaodobllld conquered and took prisoner Hilperic and 
Qodemar ; the latter committed suicide ; tho former was put to death by 
hia inhuman brother Gondobold, and his wife and his two Bone ehared 
his btfl ; hta two daughtere were spared, and one of them, Clotilda, was 
brought up at Uie court of Lyons ; and, aa chanc« would have it, in 
the Oatholie faith, though Gundobald himaelf, like moet of the Christian 
pdnoea of the time, profeM«d the Arias doctrine^ Oundobald noold 
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In the year 496, the Alem&nni,* who occupied both 
baiiks of the Bhine, from the source of that river to its 
conflux with the Mein and the Moselle, and had spread 
themselves over the modem provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, invaded the territories of Sioebsbt, the king of 
the Bipuarian Franks, who had his seat at Cologne. Sigo- 
bert, unable to resist the invaders siiigle-handed, invoked 
the powerful aid of his cousin, Clovis, and the latter hastened 
at once to the rescue. He encountered the invaders in 
the plain of Tolbiao (ZSlpioh), ahout twenty-four miles 
from Cologne. A fierce battle ensued. For several hours 
it raged with unabated fury, without any decided advantage 
being gained by either party) at length the Franks gave 
way, and the Aleraanni raised shouts of victory. Clovis 
saw his dream of power and ambition rapidly fading away; 
in his extremity he invoked the Qod of Clotilda and the 
Christians, to grant Lim the victory over his enemies, which 
service he vowed duly to acknowledge, by consenting to he 
baptised.t Besolved, however, to do hia share also towards 

gladly have Mfossd Clovii the liand of hia niece, had he dared to brava 
t&e anger of the powerful Frankiah chiet Clotilda, on her part, mi 
overjoyed at Uie proipect of an alliance nith a King, whose ambition 
might be turned to good account for the pnreuit of her own vengeful 
projecte againit the murdenr of ber fallier ; with a pagan, wboBe 
convermon to the Nicean creed would gun her beloved CathoUo chureh 
a formidable champion against the hated Atian haretics. Qundobald 
had scarcely parted with hia niece, and her father's treasurea, when the 
piouB priaocBS diaplajed her Christian spirit, by ordering her Frantisli 
escort to bom down the Burgundian villages tJirough which they were 
poffiing, and when she saw the flames rising, and heard the despairing 
cries of tlie unfortunates who were l^ua being deprived of their homes, 
she lifted up her voiced and pnised the Qod of Athanaaiua — the Ao^ 
Chlotildia I 

* The Alemanni were also, like the Franks, a leagne of sereial 
Oennanic nations, among whom the Tenoteri, the Usipetes, and most 
probably a portion of the Saevi, were the most important. The 
favorite etymology of the name, AUtma/iaa, or AU-Men, aa meant to 
denote at onoe the various lineage, and the common bravery of the 
ooioponent membera of the league, is a little fanciful pei^ps, yet not 
more so, or rather not quits so much so, as some other etymologies of 
the name indulged in by the learned. 

t The iovooation as given by Qregory of Tours, is rather miive. Jean 
Cfaiiate, ^uem CUoUldii prwdicAt Mse lllinm Dd vivi, qui dtT« anxiliaio 
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the achierement of the Tictory which he was imploring the 
Chrietian Lord of HostB to vouchsafe hira, he rallied his dis- 
comfited troops, and placing himself at their head, led them 
on again to the attach, and by his valor and conduct, 
succeeded in Featoring the battle. The fmaciscas, and the 
heavy Bworda of the Franks, made fearful havoc in the 
hostile Tanks ; the king, and many of the ntost valiant chiefs 
of the Alemanni, were slain, and ere evening the poWer of 
one of the fiercest and jnoat vrarlike nations of Qennany, 
was amiihUated. Pursued by the victorious Franks into 
the heart of their forests, the Alemunni were forced td 
submit to the yoke of the conqueror; some of their 
tribes fled to the territory of the Oothic king of Italy, 
TEXDfOBia, who assigned them settlements in Khetia, 
and interceded, with his brother-in-law," in favor of the 
conquered nation. 

In his diatresa, Clevis had vowed to adore the Ood of 
the Christiana, if He would succour him ; the danger past, 
and the victory achieved, the perfidious Prank would gladly 
have made light of his vow, but for the incessant impor- 
tunities of ClotQda, and of EemigiuS, tlio Catholic bishop 
of Eheims. On the day of Christinas in the same year, 
(496), Clovis was baptised in the Cathedral of Eheims with 
3000 of his warlike subjects; and the remainder of the 
SaiianB speedily followed the example. As the kings of the 
Goths, Burgundians, and Vandals were Ariana, and even 
the Qreek emperor, Anaatasius, was not quite free fW>m 
the taint of heresy ; tho Bishop of Eome, Asastabius II., 
oveijoyed at the converaion of the powerful king of the 
Franks to the Niceau faith, fauled tb» neophyte u the 
" Mint Chriitian Smg." 

UboraiiUbiu, victoriamqu* la ta apSMutibas tribnera diceiu, torn 
opis gloriun devotuB effiiigito ; ut A ralhl victorUia nipsr bra hixtM 
iadulaeru, et eipertos fuera illam Tirtutetn, qoom de to populni tuo 
nomine dicatuB probaaia Bs pissdidt, eradam tibi et in nomins tuo 
baptizer, Inoocavi enim dew meat, ted uf ftrptrior, dongali (wit ab 
auailio bum.- unde eredv tot niiUivt pot/Matit, ^ni nU •hdinUiiiu aoa 
ntccurmnf. A pretty plun hint ; no Tictor;, no belisC no hqitinn t 

* Theodoric luid lately married Ai.aiv i.pm (AndoAed^ or Awlafleda}, 
the Biiter of dovii, 
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The conrersioa of CIotib to the Catholic fcitli Btood him 
in excellent need in hie echemes of further oggmndise- 
ment. Hie amiB vera henceibrwud supported by the iavor 
and leal of tho Catholio dergj, more eapeoi^y in the 
discontented cities of Oftul, und^ the iwaf of the Arian 
kings of the Tisigotha ftnd the Bui^undians. The 
Armoricans, ot Bretofta, in the north-western proTinees of 
Oftul, who had hitherto brarely' And Hiuioemfully re«lirt«d All 
kttempti of the Poffoa chief ki conquer them, «ei« Htm 
groduiill/ induced to submit to au equal and honorable 
Obion with a Ohristian people, goremed by ft Catkolio king 
(497—600) ; and the remnants of the Boman troops (most 
of them of barbarian eitractiou), also Rckuowledged the 
sway of OloTis, on condition of their being permitted to 
retain' their arms, their ensigns, and their peculiar dress 
and iuetitntlous. 

Clotilda had never oessed to urge her husband to make 
war upon her uncle Gundobald, the murderer of her father. 
Her other uncle, GodeoKBIl, had been permitted by his 
rapacious brother to retain the dependent principality of 
Geneva. But fearful lest Gundobald should treat him in 
the end the same as he had his other brothers, he lent a 
willing ear to the BUggeetions of his niece, and the tempting 
offers of the frankish king, and entered into a secret 
compaet with the latter to betray and abandon tbe cause 
of his brother on the first farorable opportunity. Hereupon 
Glovu declared war against the King of Eurgundy^ and ' 
invaded his territories : in the year £00 or 501, tho armies 
of the Franks and the Burgnndians met between Lsngres 
and Dijon. The treacherous desertion, at tho decisive 
moment, of Godegesil and the troops of tlenevft, saved 
Clovis iiwm defeat' Apprehensire of the disaffection' of the 
Gauls, Gundobald abandoned the castle of Dijon, and tbe 
important cities of Lyons and Vienna, to the king of the 
Franks, and continued his flight till he had reached 
Avignon ; but here he made a stand, and defended the city 
with such skill and vigor, that Clovis ultimately consented 
to a treaty of peace, which made the king of Burgundy 
tributary to him, and stipulated the cession of the province 
of Vienna to QodegcBil, as a reward for hia treachery. / 
,,..Cof>fc. 
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garriBon of 5000 Franks was left at Vienna, to secure the 
aomewbat doubtful allegiance of Godegosil, and also to 
protect the latter against the vengeance of his offended 
brother. But Oundobald, Tinacrupuloufl and truculent 
though he was in the purauif of his grasping policy, 
vtB yet not lacking wisdom. As soon as the conclusion of 
the peace with Clovis had restored to him the remnant of 
hia kingdom, he applied himself to gain the affections of his 
Bomsn and Gallic subjects, by the promulgation of a code <if 
wise and impartial laws* (502), and to conciliate the Catholic 
prelates by artful promises of his approaching conversion 
from the errors of the Arian heresy. Having strengthened 
hia poaitioD, moreover, by alliances with the kings of the 
Ostrogoths and Visigoths, he suddenly invaded the terri- 
tories which Clovis had compelled him to cede to his 
brotbA", and surprised Vienna and its Frankiab garrison 
ere his brother was even fully aware of hia h&atile inten- 
tions. Godegesil sought refuge in a church ; but the 
protection of the holy precihcts availed him nought ; he was 
struck down dead at the altar by hia remoraelesa brothOT. 
The provinces of Geneva and Vienna were re-united to the 
Burgundian kingdom ; the captive Franks were aent to the 
king of the Visigoths, who settled them in the territory of 
Thoulotiae. Clovia, who could notv no longer rely upon the 
assistance of a traitor in the camp of Gundobald, deemed it 
the wiser course to submit to the altered state of affairs, 
and to content himself with the alliance and the promised 
military service of the King of Burgundy. 

Already before the Burgundian war, Clovis had cast hia 
covetous eyes upon the Mr provinces of the south of Gaul, 
which were held by Alasic H, the King of the Visigoths. 
Here, .also, the disaffection of the Catholic Gauls and 
Bomans promised the best chancea of success. Some paltry 
border-squabble was eagerly laid hold of by Clovis to pick a 
quKrel with the King of the Visigoths, and war seemed at 
the time inevitable between the two nations j when Theodoric, 
Alaric's father-in.lawjt interposed hia good offices, and 

• Ltx Omtdtlalda — " La loy OovihtlU.''^-'Dra.wa op by ABKntCB. 

t Alario -viaa married to Theodoric's daugbtor THsmiosoTHA, or 
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succeeded, by a well-timed threat of an armed interventioD, 
ia reBtraiuing the a^reBsive apirit of the Prankish King, 
(498), A personal interview was propoaed between CI oyi a 
and Alaric ; it waa held on the border of the two atates, in 
a amall ieland of the Loire, near Amboiae. The two kings 
met in right royal faahion ; tbej embraced, feasted together, 
indulged in a profusion of protestations' of mutual regard 
and brotherly affection, and parted full of Bmilea — and 
mutual hatred and distrust. 

Had Alaric pursued tho aame wiae conrae aa Qundobald, 
he might have found in the affection of the people under his 
sway, a safe shield against Frank aggression. But, unfor- 
tunately, the Arian could not forbear from iuflicting upon 
hia diaseating subjects, those petty acts of tyranny in which 
dominant aecta delight, and which are always sure to create 
a deeper and more lasting disaffection than any act of poli- 
tical oppression. The Catholic clergy in Aquitaine laid their 
complaints against their Arian aorereign, before the Catholic 
Eirig of the Franka ; and besought the latter to come to the 
aid of hia co-religioniata, and free them irom the yoke of 
their Gothic tyranta. Clovia eagerly seized the pretext. 
In a general aasembly of the Prankish chiefa and the 
Catholic prelates held at Paris, he declared hia intention not 
to permit the Arian heretics to retain poeseesioQ any longer 
of the fairest portion of Gaul. Alaric did his beat to prepare 
for the coming atruggle ; the army which be collected waa 
much more numeroua, indeed, than the military power which 
CloTie could bring against him ; but, unfortunately, a long 
peace had enervated the descendants of the once so formi- 
dable warriors of the Bret Alaric. They were unable to 
sustain the fierce shock of the Pranks, who totally overthrew 
and routed them in the battle of Tougl6, near Poitiers, in 
507. Alaric himself fell by tho hand of hia rival ; AngoulSme, 
Bordeaux, Thoulouse, submitted to the conqueror, and the 
whole of Aquitaine acknowledged hia sway, (508) ; and he 
would have succeeded in driving the Visigoths beyond the 
Pyrenean mountains, had not the King of Italy thrown the 
shield of his power over the discomfited nation. The Franks 
and their Borgundian allies were beaieging Aries and 
Carcaasone, when the valiant Hibbab, Theodoric's genera), 
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Appeared on the scene vith a powerfol uid w^-appointed 
army of Ostrogoths. He defeated the victors of Vouglfi, 
and compBUed the ambitious King of the FfbdIcb to caiae 
the liege of the two oities, and to lend a willing ear to 
proposals of an advantageous pence. He than overthrew 
and slew the bastard Gesa-iio, who had usurped the throne 
of the Visigoths, to the exclusion of Alaric's infant son, 
AiuiiABio. The latter was now proclaimed King of Spain 
and Septimania, under the guardianship of hie grandfather, 
Theodoric : Clovis being permitted to retain poBsession of 
the land from the Cerennes and the Garonne to the Loire, 
whilst the Frovenoe waa annexed to the dominiona of the 
ying of Italy, who thus did qot disdain despoiling his own 
grandson of one of th^ finest provinces of his lungdom. 

The Emperor Anastaeiua, overjoyed at the humiliation 
inflicted by Clovis upon the Cloths, bestowed upon the King 
of the Franks the dignity and ensigns of the Boman consult 
ship I (<}10); which, though in reality a mere empty title, 
yet invested that monarch, in the eyes of bis Jtoman and 
Q^oIliQ subjects, with the prestige of Imperial authority, 

Olovis seeing himself thus in Tindisputed possession of the 
greater part of Gaul, thought the time had ooma to unite the 
several Frankish tribes into one nation, under his sceptre. 
Sut, knowing full well that bia Franks would not foUow 
him in an open war gainst his own kindred of the race of 
f hammond, be coolly planned the assassination of the 
whole family. Siggbbbt, the king of the Bipuarians, hod 
proTed himself a most faithful ally of bis Saliui cousin ; 
and in the laat campaign against the Viaigoths, he had sent 
to his aid a powerful contingent of his Qipuansus, under 
the command of his own son, Cblohebio. Clovis excited 
the ambition and cupidity of the latter, and supoeeded in 
persuading him to murder his own father; when the horrid 
deed was perpetrated, the wretahed son, intent upon 
securing the powerful support of the Salian king, offered 
him port of the treasures of the murdered man. The " fair 
cousin" sent him word to keep his treasures, and simply to 
show them to bis ambassadors, that be, Clovis, might rejoiee 
in the prosperity of bis cousin ; but, whan the assassin of 
bis father had hft«d up the heavy lid of one of the boxes, 
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Wid tree l>eiiduig down to take out eome of the precious 
articloB which it held, he vaa elain in his turn by one of 
the amboigadoTt of Clona. That most Chriatiau king 
afterwarda aoleoml^ protceted to the Bipuanana that 
Chloderic, the aseassin of his &ther, had lalleu by the hand 
of Bome unknown aveoger, and that he, Cloris, was innocent 
of the death of either of them, " Surely," he exclaimed, 
with well affected horror and indignation, " no one vould 
dare to deem me guilty of that most horrible of all crimes, 
the murder of my own kindred 1 " the Bipuarians believed 
him, and acknowledged him their king, by raising him on a 
shield. The next Tictima were Chabasio, the king of the 
Xorinic Eruiks, in Belgium, and hia son. Chararic, had 
refused his aid to Clovis, in the campaign against Syagriua ; 
the fact had, indeed, occurred rather long ago, but still it 
answered the purpose of the unscrupulous son of Childeric. 
Chararic and his son, haring fallen into hia hands by the 
grosaeet treachery, were despoiled of their treasures and 
t>heir long hair, and ordained priesta. When the aon, 
endeavoring to console his father, could not refrain from 
indignant invectives against the author of their misery, thft 
pioua king of the Saliana calmly ordered both of them to 
be slaiu, as they had " dared to rebel against the will of the 
Most High!" There remained still the family of the 
Cambray princes, consisting of three brothers, viz., 
£>A.eifAOEi.B, £iOHA3, and £iaHOH££. The pretext in 
their case waa that they still continued Fagana. Glovis 
brjbei sopie of the chiefs of the tribe with 9puriotu_ gold; 
they fell unawares upon Itagnachar and Bichar, bound 
theni, au4 delivered them into the handa of their "loving 
co|isin.' ' Addressing the hapleaa Bagnacbar, that monstroua 
vilhun exclaimed, " How dare you bring disgrace upon our 
noble family, by aubmittisg to the indignity of bonds!" 
and, with a blow of his battle-axe, be apared the wretched 
captive the trouble of a reply ; then turning to tho brother- 
of the butchered man, "Hadat thou defended thy brother," 
he cried, " they oould not have bound him ; " and an instant 
after, the blood and brains of the brothers had mingled their 
kindred atreama on the weapon of the most Ohriatian king. 
"Wlien the wretches wlio had betrayed their princes into the 
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hands of the BSBaBeio, came to complain that the price of 
their treachery had been paid in hate coin, he told them, 
traitors deserved no better reward, and hade them he gone, 
leet he should feel tempted to avenge upon them the blood 
of his murdered relatione. 

Eignomer -was disposed of by private asBaBBLuation, and 
Clovis might now exclaim : " At Ust I am king of the 
Franks." The worthy bishop of Tours, the chronicler of 
this, and some of the following reigns of the Merovingians, 
whilit coolly relating these horrid crimes of his hero, 
piously informs ua that success in all his undertakings 
was vouchsafed to Clovis hy the Most High, 'and that his 
enemies were delivered up into his hands, lecaiue he waited 
with a tincere heart tn the w^» of the Lord, and did that 
KlUeh wa» right in his sight ! ! * What a pity that this 
godly monarch was not permitted to walk a little longer in 
the wayB of the Lord : tm additional score or bo of murders 
would surely have achieved canoniBation for him. But the 
moBt orthodox and moat ChriBtian king was suddenly called 
away from the Bcene of his glorious exploits ; at the very 
time when he was revolving mighty schemes of further 
aggrandisement, and planning, as preliminary step, the 
aaBassination of Gundobald, the king of Burgundy, and of 
TbeudoB, the regent of Spain, (511). His four aons divided 
his kingdom between themj Thkodobic, (Thierry) the eldest, 
received the Eastern part, Auttrasia,\ (Francia orientalis), 
and also part of Champagne, and the conquesta of Clovis 
south of the Loire ; he eatabliBhed the seat of his govern- 
ment atMetz; CHLonoMiB'sBeatwaaatOrleana; Cldtaihe's 
at Soisaona ; (/HILDKBEkt's at Paris ; the share of the latter 
was called JTeiwfrta or itTmMJrMia (Francia occidentalis), a 
name which was afterwards used to designate the whole of 
the territories occupied by the Franks between the noutha 
of the Hhine and the Loire, the Keuse, and the sea. 

* Prwtenuilnt esim qnotidie Deue hostet ejiu snb manu ipaiue, «t 
nugebat r^innia ejna, to qvod atnWarct rtcU> cordt comnt eo. It faeer^, 
fuic placUa errnit in mwlu gm. Qregor. Hist. lib. II., cap, 10. 

f A<utta»ia oompiiBed the old Salina poaBcwioni in Belgium, and 
the territories of the Kipouiuui and the ALsmaniu. 
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It is not my intention to ameu mj pages witb tbe blood 
and mire of the Uvea and acta of the Merovingian princes. 
"We will content ouraelves here with a brief glance at the 
principal events and incidents connected with the progress 
of the Frank empire during the two hundred years that 
intervene between the death of Glovts and the accession of 
Charles, afterwards sumamed Martel, as Major of the 
Falace. 

In the year 523, the three sons of Clotilda, invited by 
their unforgiving mother, invaded Burgundy, and' attacked 
the son and Buccessor of Qundofaald, SioisMOim, whose 
conversion to tbe Catholic faith has gained him, in the 
lying annals penned by the clerical historianH of the period, 
the name of a saint and a martyr, though he had imbrued 
his hands in the blood of his own son, an innocent youth 
whom he bad basely sacrificed to the pride of his second 
wife I Sigismond lost a battle and fell eoon after into the 
hands of the sons of Clotilda, who carried him to Orleans, 
and had him buried ahve together with his wife and two of 
his children — an excellent proof that they bad not degene- 
rated. Sigismond's brother, GoNi>£Mi.B, defeated tho 
invaders in the battle of Vienna, whore Clodomir fell. This 
gave Qondemar a few years' respite, as the two brothers, 
Clotaire and Ghildebert, were busy sharing tbe inheritance 
of Clodomir.* But, in 534, the brothers invaded Burgundy 
again ; when Gondemar lost bis crown and bis liberty, and 

• Clodomir had lefb tlireo aona, wlio were brought up by their 
graniimetber, Clotilda. The two brothers hnviug got polB«a»ioa of 
two of their nephewa, cnlmly resolved to kill them. Clotaire shealbed 
his dagger in the brewt of one of them, the other embraced the kneed 
of hii uDcIe Childebert, and beaoogbt him to Bpore Mi life. Tbe 
tears of the iDnocent child moved even the harsh Childebert to 
pity; he entreated hia brother to apare him; but that monater 
renutincd deaf to all prayera, and threaleaed even to make Childebert 
ahare the fnte of the helpleaa boy, should ho contjoue any longer to 
withhold him from hia murderoua bands : Childebert thereupon pushed 
bnok the poor inuocent, and Clotidre's daj^r speedily sent him to 
rejoin hia brother (S32). The third of the children of Coldomir una, 
iodeed, Bsved from bis nfiole's clutches; but he deemed it necessary 
nfterwu'ds to embrace the ecclesiaaticsl profession, in order to secure 
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the fiur Burgundian prorincea I>eo»me the pafarimon; of the 
Merovingian princes. In the yeu 530, Theodoric and 
Clotaire conquered and uinexed the territoriea of the 
Tburingiane, thua extending their domioioa to the banka of 
the Unstrut. Bhratia and Proveiu» also fell into the handi 
of the Buooeasoi^ of Clovia. Theudobald, the grandaon and 
•eeood BuocesBor of Theodorie, or Thieny, died in 651 ; aa 
he left no heir, Clotaire and Childebert shared his dominiona 
between them; Childebert'B death, in 558, without male 
heirs, left Clotaire in sole and undisputed possesaioo of the 
i'raiikish empire, which now extended from the Atlantic 
Wid the Fj'renees to the Unstrut. iiiler having added to 
the list of hia orimee the murder of hia aon Chramns, and 
also of the wife and the two daughters of the latter, E!ing 
Clotaire died in 560, His kingdom was again divided 
between hia four sona,- Cha.bjbebt, Gditsiuu, Sissbbxt, 
and Cuii^EBio ; the eldeat of the brothers, Charibert, died 
in 56V. As he left no heir, hia territoriee were divided 
between the three surviving brothers. But Chilperic y/m 
dissatisfied with hia share, and this led to a seriee of civil 
wars, which terminated -only in 613, when Cloture II., the 
Win of ChOperic and Fredegonda, re-united in hia handa 
the entire empire of the Franks. 

It would be difficult to crowd a greater number of 
m<H« appalling Mid atrociouB crimes, vrithin the short 
space of half a peutury, than were oommitted by the 
Merovingians, from the time of the death of Charibert up 
to the re-union of the empire under Cloture II. ; the 
uunei of Chilperic, of Fredegonda,* of Brunehilda,t of 

* Fred^ondawaa first Chilperic'B conculniie, Eubsaqueatl;, tftertliB 
murder of QalEuinUia, his wif& After B career of blood and crime, of 
wbich history aSbrda but few parallels, she died in STB, at the heigbt 
of prosperit; and paver, t^uiquilly in her bed, properly ahriven, of 
course, and with a promise of paradise. Had the female monetcr been 
but a little more liberal to the Chttrch, who knows but the Calendar of 
the Sainta might contain au additional name. 

f Brunehilda was the daughter of Athonagild, King of Spain, end 
the wife of Sigehcrt, King of Auatraaia. Bhe Tras in eveiy respect a 
trorthy pendant tJ Fredegonda i but her. &nal fate was very diffepeut 
ttma that of her more fortunate rival, whom ahe aurvived about aixteea 
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Theuderic,* and hat, tbough not leasl;, of the mooBter 
Clotaire (second of the name) deHecve, indeed, prominent 
places in the great criminal coJendar of the world's history. 

yaara. In the jett SIS, sbe fell Into Ui« liiuidg of Fred^onda's son, 
Cloture, who inflicted upon the aged woman the inoit horrible tortures, 
and bad her Gnall; tied, with one ftrm and one leg, to the tall of a wild 
horae, and thus dragged along over a stony rood until death took mercj 
upon her. And all these people pro/uMtf the religion of Christ, and ware 
Burrounded b; numbeis of moil pioui bishops t but then, the Church 
bas always been indulgent to those who could and would remember 
her witb rich endowments. Moreover, mauy of the bishops of that 
period were Ihemselies BuchmanstcousTillains that little or no remon- 
strance could be expected from them against an; royal crime, however 
so atrocious. — To give one Instance out of many : a, bishop of ClennoD^ 
wishing to compel a priest of his diocese to oede to him a small estate 
held by the latter, and which he reiUsed to part with, had the un- 
fortunate man shut up in a coffin, with a decaying corpse and the 
DofBn plaoed in tba vault of the church I 

* Theuderic, or Thierry, was the younger son of Sigebert's son 
Childebert; he murdered his elder brother, Tbeudebert, and the infant 
son of tbe latter, Heroveus (612). He died a year after, and two of his 
own boy^ Blgeboit and Oorbus, met the same &ta at the hands of 
Ootairs. 
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CHAPTER II. 



DECLnTB or THE KBBOTTNaiAH PBIKC£B. — THB UA.XOBB 
Ot THE FAIACE. — PEPIN OF lAHDEN. — PEFIH OE BEBISTAL 
— CnAKLEB MAETEL — THE BATTLE OF TOUBB. 

^Wheit the Boman empire hnd oeased to eiiat, tho 
Praokisb kings had, in imitatiou of tbe Boman rulers, 
begun to Burroimd themselres with a court, and a great 
many high officers, and charges had been crested, among 
the moat important of irliich may be meutioned the ofBce 
of Lord High Chaacelloi (archicancellarius, referendariue) ; 
Lord High Chamberlain, of High Treasurer (theeaurariua, 
camerariua) ; Master of the roTal stablea (marescalcbus) ; 
Lord Justice (comes palatii) ; Steward of the royal 
household (senescalohus) ; and more particularly that bf 
Mayor of the palace (prtefectus palatii, or major-domns, 
or comes domfts regite). The functions of the latter ofGcer 
had originally been confined to the general euperintendence 
of the palace, and the administration of the royal domains ; 
but had speedily been extended also to the command of the 
household troops. In the course of the domestic wan 
between the Mero^ngian princes, the mayors of the palace 
bad gradually acquired a power and influence second only 
to that of the king; bo that, aft^ the aseaseination of 
Sigebert, in 675, Qoeo, the then mayor of the palace of 
Austrasia, had actually been named regent during the 
minority of Sigebert's son, Childebert. So powerful indeed- 
bad these domestic officers grown, that Clotaire II. was 
positively forced to bind himself by oath to "Wabnaohab, 
the mayor of the palace of Burgimdy, to leave bim for hia 
life in undisturbed posseaaion of Iub office ; he was obliged 
nlso to acknowledge the learned and valiant AfinriF, the 
' "itrasion, mayor of the palace, and subsequently — when 
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that officer embraced tlie ecclesitiatical proreasion, and became 
Bishop of Metz — the energetic Pepin of Lnnden,* aa his 
repreeentative with aovereign powers in Auatrasia. Even 
when Clotaire had ceded the kingdom of Austrasia to his son 
Daoobbbt (622), Pepin continued to ejercise almost un- 
b'mited sway in that part of the Frarikish empire. After 
Glotaire's death, in 623, Dagobert succeeded also to the 
If eustrian kingdom ; and in 631, after his brother Cbaribert's 
death,t who had held some of the south-weBtem proTincea, he 
became sole king of France. He died in 638; he was a com- 
pound of senBuality and indolence ; still his character and life 
were not ataiued with the bomble crimes perpetrated by bis 
pfedeceasors, and more particularly by hia own father; he 
was the last of the descendants of Clovia, who exhibited 
even the faintest spark of that fierce and energetic apirit 
which made the founder of the Frank monarchy, however 
BO abhorrent as a moTi, yet respectable, and even great, as a 
king. Dagobert built and richly endowed the Church of 
St. Denys, which gained him the surname " The Great," 
from a grateful clergy ; but history bos refused to register 
the ill-deaerred epithet. Pepin of Landen died a year after 
hta king (639). His eon, Oriuoald, deemed the power of 
hia family already so firmly established, that, taking advan- 
tage of the tender age of Dagobert's sons, Sigebert (second 
of the name in the listof the Merovingian kings), and Ctovis 
(II.), he attempted to deprive them of their father's 
fiUCceBsion, and to place his own son (Childebert) on the 
throne ; both father and son paid with their lives the fatldre 
of the ambitioua plan. But the overthrow of Grimoald 
led simply to a change of persons ; the power of the mayors 
of the palace remained undiminisbed, and from this time 
forwurd, the Merovingian kinga were mere ciphers. " They 
ascended the throne without power, and sunk into the 

* Pepin of Landen was the son of Cwloman, a Frank nobla of 
Brabant. Fopin's daogUter, Bsggo, wna married to Anftdra son, 
AOHgeeil ; from thii matriage Ipnuig Fapin d' Heristal, tlia father of 
Charles Hortel. 

t However, two natural Bona of Choribert founded, after the death 
of the Isttier, the aenu-independent duch; of Aquitoine, in a more 
reatrioted eeiiM, with the oapitot, Thoulotme. 
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gmTo without a name." (Gibbou.) Stgebert died in 660 ; 
bis brother Clovia bie years after, Oae of the Bons of the 
latter, Clotaire (IIIOi eucceeded to the Neustriao, aoother, 
Childerio (II<)i to the AuBtraeiaa part of the empire. After 
Clotaire'a death, in 670, the third brother, Theodoric, or 
Thierry (IHOi was for a short time kiog of Neiistria ■, but 
he wae apeedilf disposeeBsed by hia brother Childerio (07 
to apeak more correctly, hia mayor of the palace was 
compelled to give way to Childeiic'a mayor of the palace). 
Childerio waa murdered in 673 j when Thierry waa re- 
instated in Neustria, Austraaia being given to Bagobert 
(II,), a Bon of Sigebert II., but who had hitherto been 
kept out of his inheiitaQoe. 

- After the death of Dagoberb in 678, the Austrasians 
refused to submit to Thierry, the King of Neustria and 
burgundy, or rather to his haughty mayor of the palace, 
Ebboik. Fepih s'Hebista.l, the grandson of Pepin of 
Landen, and his cousin, Mabien, were at the head of the 
insurgent Austrasian nobility. Martin fell into the handa 
of Ebroin, and was killed. Iibroin himself was soon aft-er 
assassinated, (662). His successor, Giselhas, defeated 
Fepin at Kamur, but the Austrasian notwithstanding main- 
tained hia position. The Neustidan nobility, discontented 
vith the rule ofGiselmar's successor, Bsbihab or Bebooab, 
ultimately called Fepin to their aid. 

Berthar, and his puppet, Thierry, were defeated by the 
Austrasian ruler in the famoue battle of Testry, near Per- 
oilne and St. Quentin, in 687. Berthar was slain aa he fled 
from the field of battle : and although the name of king waa 
left to Thierry, he was compelled to acknowledge Fepin at 
tole, porpetual, and hereditary Mayor of the Palace, in the 
three kingdoms of Keustria, Austrasia, and Burgundy, 
under the style and title of Duke and Prince of the Franks, 
(Dux et Princeps Francorum). Fepin was now, to all 
intents and purposes, the actual ruler of the Franktah 
empire — king in all but the name. The nominal sovereigns 
had, henceforth, a residence* assigned them, which they dared 

■en Compi^s and 
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not even quit without the eauctioa oC their mastw ; nay, even 
the p^try cooBolatiou of the pomp and glitter of royalty was 
not vouchsafed them — except once a year in the month of 
March,* when the toyal puppet waa conducted in state in 
the old Frankish fashion, in a waggon drawn by two oxen, 
to the great nn"""! assembly of the natian ; to gire audience 
to foreign ambassadoFa, or to receive plaints and petitions — 
and to place his organ of speech, for a time, at the disposal 
of the Mayor of the PaJa.ce, and give utterance to the replies 
or decisioDB of the real ruler of Jrance. The assembly over, 
the "King" was reconducted to his residence or prbon, 
where a feeble retinue and a strong guard insulted the fallen 
majesty of the house of Clovis. It would even appear, that 
the civil list assigned to the " Xing," was only a precarious 
grant, and that the nominal master of three kingdoms, was 
often left without the means of defraying the expenses of 
his humble household.t The epithet of the " do-nothing 
kings," (lea rois faiaians) has been felicitously applied to 
the last princes of the Merovingian line. Besides Thierry 
III, (ii<621), three of them lived in the reign of Pepin of 
Heristai, viz : Clovis III, (* 695) ; Childebert lU, 
(^ 711) ; and Dagobert III., all of them minors. 

Pepin was an able and energetic ruler j he restored in some 
measure the respect of the law. Liberal rewards secured 
him the allegiance of the nobility ; munificent endowments 
to chtirches and monasteries, and the aid and encouragement 
which be gave to the Christian missionaries, who were 

* Pepia of HatistaJ restored the uiDual national huembly of the 
Franks, which had iitUeii in desuetude since the daya of Ebroin j when 
the younger Fepb, the son of Charles Msrtel, flnallj added the name 
Iff Sing to the eisrclie of the royal power which ha wielded, he 
changed the month of meeting from March to May; the Campvi 
MartiKl became aooordingly a Campua Majat. 

■f Nam et opoa Gt potentia regni penes polatli prsefectos, qui U^ores 
Domlla dicebantur, et ad quoa mmma imperii periinebat, tenebantur; 
neque regi aliud reliiiquebatur quun ut regis tantum nomine con- 
tentiia, apeciem dominantis effingeret, Icgatos audicet, eisque abeuntibug 
rapama, qua trai edocttu vel tliam J^esj!s,ex waa ttlnl polatale reddatt; 
cum prster inutile regis nomeo et prcesarium viia tiipendiam, quod ei 
pnofectuH aulie, prout videbatur, eihibebat, nihil aliud proprium possl- 
deret.- — Einhardi, (Eglnhart,) Vita Caroli Uagnl; Ferti, Uomimenta 
Oermauia) Hiatorica, Tomus II., p. Hi. 
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endeaToring to convert the heathen QermanB, gained him 
the favor and support of the clergy : his good aword put 
down the diBcoutented ; and last, though certainly not leaat, 
be deserved the grateful affection of the people by alleviating 
tbeir burthens, and by protecting them, in some measure, 
against the despotic oppression of the nobility. The expul- 
sion of some Christian missionaries &om I^riesland, gare 
Pepin a preteit for endeavoring to subject the Frisons to 
the Frankiah avray. He invaded Friesland in 689, and 
defeated the Friaon duke, or prince, Eadbodus, at Dorestadt, 
or Dorsted; in conaequence of which defeat, the latter was 
compelled to cede West Friesl and to the Duke of the Franks ; 
but aH attempts to obtain the conversion of Kadbodus* to 
Christianity failed. 

In 697, a new war broke out between the Duke of the 
Franks and the Prince of the i'risons,t in which the latter 
is stated to have been again defeated, and compelled to 
acknowledge, by the payment of an annual tribute, the 
supremacy of the Franks. It is added, also, that he gave 
his daughter in marriage to Pepin's son Orimoald. 

Pepin of Heristnl made also several expeditions, though, 
it would appear, with indifferent success only, against the 
Alemanni, the Tburingians, and the Bojoaril, or BavarianB, 
who had taken advantage of the internal dissensions and 
disorder of the Frankish empire, to shake off the yoke of 
their masters. 

In the beginning of the year 714, Pepin fell seriously ill, 
at his estate Jopila, on the Meuse. He sent for his only 
surriving (legitimate) son, GsiMOAin, whom he had made 
(after the death of his friend Ifordbert) major domus in 
Kenstria, and (after the death of Dbooo, another of his 

* At one time, 16 would appear, tlie Friaon prince whb on ths point 
of oonaenting to his baptism ; lie had olreail; placed one foot In the 
baptismal font, when it occurred to hiiii to tA the oEBciating bishop 
(Wolfram, of Sens), " whero his encestors were gone to T " " To HeU," 
yraa the unheaitatiDg reply of the bigoted priest; whereupon the hoaeat 
heathen exclaimed ; " Then I will rather be damned with them than 
saved without tbem," and withdrew hie foot. 

t Perhaps in some measure in conaetiueiice of the couHcration of 
the misaiaii*t7 WuujBBon, u biahop of Utrecht (696) ) 
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Bone) Duke of Bnrgundy and Champagne, and whom he 
in'tended to name hie succeesor in the goremment of the 
entire monarchy. But on hie way to his father, G-rimoaldvaa 
asBaasinated at Liege, in the church of St. Lambert, by 
a Frison ; at the instigation, it would appear, of some 
diHContented nobles. He left an illegitimate infant eonj 
Thendoald, or Theudebaud. Fepin was unfortunately 
persuaded by his wife, the ambitious Pij;ctrtidis*, who 
expected to wield the government during the minority of 
her little grandaon, to name this infant his BuecessoF, 
iuBtead of either of his own two illegitimate eona (Charles 
and Childebrand)t> and of whom the latter, more eapeoially, 
poeseBsed his father's great qualitiea, and that amoubt of 
phyaical and intellectual vigor indiapensable to keep 
together and to rule over an empire compoaed of anch 
heterogeneous and antagonistic elements, as the Frankish. 
Soon i^r this fatal step, which, we may safely assume 
the love of his country and of his glory, would never have 
permitted the aged ruler to take, had not his faculties been 
greatly impaired at the time by long illness and by the 
bitter grief of his aon'a death, Pepin of Heristal died on 
the 16th of December, 714. 

He had scarcely departed life when Pleotrudia, who 
dreaded the aspiring genius of Charles, had the latter sei^d, 
and confined in the city of Cologne. She now deemedher- 
self in safe posseeaion of the government ; but she was soon 
awakened from her ambitious dream. The Neustrians were 
indignant that they should thus be handed over to the sway 
of a child and to the rule of a woman : they could bear 
infant-hinga, indeed, bu£ they refaaed to put up with 
an infant mayor of the palace. They, therefore, made 
Eagamtbied, a powerful Neusttian noble, their [mayor of 
the palace, and prepared to reaiat by force of arms, any 
attempt which Plectrudis might make to compel their 
Bubmissiou. The widow of Pepin showed indeed that, if 
(ihe had had the ambition to seize the sceptre, she had also 
the spirit to wield, and the requisite energy to defend it. 
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Slie collected a powerful army, and sent the puppet-King 
Jjagaheib (III), aad hii infant minieter Theudebaud, with 
it against, what ahe waa pleased to coll, the Neustrian 
rebela. But the fortune of wu declared against her : the 
Austrasian forces were totally routed hy Baganfried, and 
"King" Dagobert fell into the hands of the Neiutrian 
mayor of the palace. The infant on whose tiny shoulders 
Fepin's ill-judged partiality, or uzoriouanesB, had thrown 
the burthen of three kingdoms, died soon after this 
reverse (716). Badbodua took odrantage of the position of 
affairs, to re-annez West J'riesland to his domioions ; aojd, 
in conjunction with the Saxons, invaded the Frankisb tearri- 
toriee fi-oiii the north east, whilst the Merovingian princes 
of Aquitaine ravaged them in the south west; the 
Alemanni and the Bavarians threw off the Frankish yoke, 
^nd resumed their ancient indepeodenoe. Matters were 
looking dark indeed for the house of the Fepins, and 
tbough Mistress Plectrudiii most gallantly braved the 
ptorm, her utmost efforts could hare availed but little 
against Gucb a multitude of foes, had not Pepin's son, 
Charles, meanwhile found his way out of the prison to 
which the ambition of his father's widow bad copfincd 
him. 

CHABiiEa, who was destined afterwards to play so iaipor- 
tant a part in history, was, at this time, about Su years 
of age (he waa born in 690). Nature had been most 
bountiful to him : tall even among the tall nation of the 
Franks, of a most commanding figure, and of & compact and 
beautifully symmetrical frame, he might be said to present 
in his physical conformation a compound of Hercules and 
Antinous ; his features were regular and expreaaive, and the- 
lightning glance of bis large blue eyes refleotedt as in a 
mirror, the energy of his niind and the vigor of his 
intellect. He possesaed enormous bodily strength combined 
with surprising agility. The remembrance of hia great 
father, and his own manly beauty and grace, gained him the 
hearts of the Austraaiana ; and he soon found himself at 
the head of a formidable body of troops, with which he 
proceeded first to attack the Prisons, but with ratbcr 
indiSetent eucceaa, it would appear, »4t we find Badbodus 
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and his Pnsmu soon after laying gi^e to Cologne, 
in coQJuiiction with the Keustrians under Boganfrieil. 
Plectnuiis, however, purchaBed the retreat of the heaieging 
forces ; and the Erisona and Keuatrians having separated 
again, Charles fell upon the latter at Ambleva. But, 
although ha exhibited all the qualities of a great general, 
imd that the fearful execution which hia heavy sword did 
in the hnstilo ranha struck terror into the foe, and mads 
eroF sfter his war-cry "Here Charles and his sword," ring 
as the prelude of inevitable defeat on the afitigbted ears (^ 
liifl enemiea ; yet the superiority of numhers wm too 
great on the side of Baganfried, and the battle terminated 
at last rather in tavor of the Neuitrians than otherwiw 
(716)' Soon after hia capture by the Keuetriana, Dagobert 
had pas^d &am hja royal priaon to the gravs (716), and 
aupther unlucky scion of the race of Fharamoad, the Monk 
Daniel, had been dragged from the repose of hja cloistral 
call, to figure, as Chilperic II,, in the line of the " titular" 
tings of France. Charles would have acquiesced ip tht 
arrangement, had not Baganfried steadily refused to 
^duiowledge him as Dulto of Ai^traaia; he deterouned, 
therefore, to appeal once more to the decision of arms. Jl 
fierce and sanguinary battle waa fought between the 
^■uatrasiana and the N^euatriana, at Vincy, between Arras 
and Cambray (21st of March, 717) : and this time, Charles' 
valor and generalship were rewarded with a brilliant and 
decisive victory, which made him master of the country up 
to Paria. But, wisely declining to pursue hia eonquesta in 
this quarter, and to court perhaps the chance of a defeat far 
away from hia resources, he led bis victorious army swiftly 
back to the Shine, and compelled Flectrudis to give up to 
him the city of Cologne, and his paternal treasures ; which 
^tter he turned to excellent account in increasing the 
number and efficiency of his forces, Plectmdia took refuge 
in Bavaria. 

Though the Merovingian prinpes had lost all real power" 
in the atate, yet there still attached to the name of the 
family a prestige in the eyet of the nation, which rendered 
the continued existence of " Kings" chosen from among the 
descendaiutfl of Glovis, a matter of political necessif?. 
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Charles wiaely reaolyed therefore, to put himself in this 
respect on equal tenns with Kaganfried ; and he accordingly 
invested with the insignia of a sham royalty another acioa 
of the long-haired line, yclept Clotaire, fourth of that name. 
An expedition against the Saxons, to chastise them for 
their predatory incursions into the Franfeiah territories, was 
eminently successful, and the son of Pepin displayed his 
TictoriouB banner on the Weaer (718) ; but reeeiring infor- 
mation that BaganMed had made an aUiKQce against him 
with the valiant Eudeb, Duke of Aquitaine (of Merovingian 
descent), and dreading lest the united power of the two 
might prove too strong for him, he resolved to attack 
the former before a junction of the allied forces could be 
effected, and accordingly led his army with his accnstomed 
celerity from the banks of the Weser to the banks of the 
Seine. After totally routing Haganfried at Soissona (719)^ 
he compelled Paris to aurrender. The wretched Cbilperic" 
sought refuge with hia ally, lEiudea. Charles marched on to 
the Loire, and was preparing to carry his arms into. 
Aqnit^e, when the death of Clotaire led to an arrangement 
with Chilperic, who, acknowledging Charles as major domAa 
in the three kingdoms, was permitted to continue in the 
enjoyment of his fictitious royalty. In the same year stUi 
(719), Charles vras delivered by death from another of his 
opponents, Badbodus, . the brave duke of the Frisons; 
He promptly took advantage of this event to re-annex 
"West Eriesland to the Frankish dependencies, and to induct 
Bishop WiUibrod into hia see of Utrecht, from which 
Badbodus had kept him excluded. 

In the year 720, Chilperic was gathered to hia fathers j 
Charles replaced him by a child of the Merovin^an race, 
taken from the monastery of Lala (Thierry IV). In 721 
Charles crossed the Ehine at the head of a powerful 
army, to subject the Alemanni, the |BavarianB, and thd 
Thuringians again to the Frankish sway. As he saw in the 
conversion of these stubborn nations to Christianity one 
of the most efficient means to secure their allegiance in 
future, he had himself attended by Winifried,t and other 

* Hufiaifned bad mort likely perished on hk Sight. 
Batter known as BonifRco, the Apostle of the QennuiB. He was 
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, who, now that they were supported by the 
arms of the Frankigh chief, were brilliantly BUCceBsful ia 
their miesionary labors, in some of the very places among 
others, where they hod on former occasioas been treated 
with derision and contumely, of whence they had been 
forcibly expelled. 

In 722, Charles drove the Saxons from the Hiusian 
(Hessian) district which they had invaded; but when he 
followed them into their own country, with the intention of 
subjecting them altogether to his sway, he experienced such 
determined resistance that he wisely reaolred to leave them 
alone. In 725, he compelled the Suabians and Alemanni, 
and their duke, LiHTFEiBD, to acknowledge hia sovereignty. 

Since SS3, afber the extinction of the Qothic kingdom of 
Italy, the Agilolfingian dukes of Bavaria "enjoyed" the 
"protection"* of the Frankish kings; although, when- 
ever the dissensions among the members of that amiable 
lamily, or the contentions among the mayors of the palace, 

sent hj Cliarles to Kome to obtain the spisoopal ordination, tluittaa 
might bo able to act witt gveater ecolesiartical nuthcrity in the newly 
converted diitricta ; on the 30th November, 728, Pope Gregory II. 
(TIE — 731) ordained liim bishop, after he had given in bia " profwaioa 
of iaith," which waa approved of by Qr^ory as strictly orthodox. The 
pope furnished him then with letters and credentiale to Cbriatian 
princea and ecoteaiaatiCB, and to the heathen princes and nations of 
Germany, and also with faithful copies of the ordinances, creed, ritual, 
and regulalioDS of the Romish Church ; and the Christiaa misaioDaiy 
was thus converted into the Popish legate. By his base monkish 
truckling to the authority of Rome this narrow-minded zealot, itho 
sought in idle formalities and ceremoniea the tpirii of the word of 
Christ, which he was totally unable to conceive and comprehend, turned 
the new Christiiui church in Oermany into a dependence of the Papal 
Bee, and tbos prepared ages of bloodshed and misery for that devoted 
country. Ha carried his " iubmiagiveneaa " to Roma so far that ho 
actually aaked inatmctiona in that quarter aa to whether, on which 
part of the body, and with which finger he mi^t, or wu to, make the 
sign of the cross during the delivery of his eermoos. No wonder, 
indeed, hia " mission " succeeded only when backed by the aword. He 
waa murdered by the Friaons, ib 755. Apart from hia narrow-minded 
bigotry, he was an eatimable man, full of honest and disinterested zeaL _ 

* Tbe ingenuity displayed by man in the invention of specious 
terms to dlBguise the plain and simple fkct of the domination of one 
being or nation over another, is truly marvellooi. 
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afforded a fitting opportunity, the Bavarians inTa^bly toolc 
occBsioit to " thank " them for their protectioD, and to 
decline further fsyoTB. But the perBuaaiTe force of Pepin 
of Heriital, and of his son Charles, fully succeeded in the 
end in reBtoiing the amicable relationB between the two 
nations, to the old footing. Du^e Tbeodo II., a most pious 
prince, who greatly faTored and furthered the extension of 
Christianity in hie dominioiiB, committed the capital blunder 
BO oommon at the time (and so natural withal)-^to diride his 
dominions between his three sons, Theodoald (Theudebaud), 
Theudebert, and &rimoald, Theudebaud had married FiU- 
tmdis, the fair daughter of Plectrudis ; he died in 716, and 
his brother Qrimoald deemed it no harm to marry the 
beautiful widow of the departed ; but Sunt Corbiuiaa 
happened to think very differently ; and his zealous exhort- 
ationS, and the fearful picture which he drew of the paina 
uid penalties that awaited bim who should have committed, 
what the holy man was pleased to call, "incest,"* frightened 
poor Dulie Grimoald into giving bia coEsent to a divorce from 
his dearly beloved wife. Mistress PiJitrudia, however, waa 
by no means pleased witb the pusillanimous conduct of her 
second husband; and the exile of the meddlesome ecclesiastic 
speedily showed him, that a woman offended may prove 
more thaa a match even for a priest and a saint. Theude- 
bert also died (724), leaving behind a son, named HireiBXBT, 
and a daughter, named GuNTEtrna, and who was married 
to LiUTPBAKD, King of the Lombards. After his second 
brother's death, Qrimoald seized upon bis dominions to the 
prejudice of his nephew. Hugibert, finding all his remon* 
■tranpes disregarded, claimed the intercesaion of the Duke 
of the rranka, in his capacity aa Protector of. Bavaria. 
Chariea accepted the offer of mediator between the con- 
tending partiea ; and called upon Grimoald to deliver up to 
Hugibert the provinces which he was unjustly withholding 
firom him. Grimoald refusing, Charles entered Bavaria 
at the head of his army, and the Bavarian duke was 
defeated and slain in the first battle (725). Hugibert 

* What a Ueasing a Primats like St. Coi'bjuiotl would have been to 
that taid«r.cDiu«ieniMd oudjbI, Henry VIII. of X!iiB^d. 
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now succeeded to the goremmeiit of all Bataria," with 
the excepttoD, however, of a large slice of the N^orthem 
provinces, which he ceded to Charles in reward of his 
flerrices.t The unfortunate Pilitrudis waa despoiled by the 
" magnanimooB " victor of all she poaseased, except a mule, 
cr donkey, to carry her to Pavia to her relations. A new ■ 
irruption of the ^lons, called Charles again to the Weser; 
he defeated ttnd drove hack the Invaders (729). Whilst he 
was thus occupied on the Saxon frontier, the Suabians attd 
Alemanni took advantage of his absence, to throw off otace 
more the yoke of the I^anks. Charles confounded them, 
however, by the rapidity of his movements j he appeared on 
the Mein before they were well aware that he had left the 
banks of the Weser. The battle which ensued, terminated * 
in the total defeat of the "rebels;" Duke Lantfried wag 
slain, and the humbled nation submitted to the rule of the 
conqueror (730). 

We are now approaching the moat important and most 
interesting period in the life and career of Charles, viz., his 
encounter with the Saracens; we will, therefore, resume 
here the thread of the history of the Moslem invasion, 
broken ofi'at page 88, where we left the Saracen general, EI 
Zama, laying siege to Thoulouse. A branch of the Mero- 
vingian family, descended from Clotaire's (II.) younger son 
Oharibert (631), had established tbe independent I duchy of 
Aquitaine in the south of France. At tbe time of the Arab 
invasion, Euues (Eudo, of Odo), an able and energetic 
prince, was Duke of Aquitaine, This prince, seeing his 
capital threatened by the Moslems, collected a numerous 
army of Gascons, Goths, and Franks, and marched bravely 
to the rescue. He attached the Arabs under the walls of 
Thoulouse, and succeeded in inflicting on them a most 
disaatrous defeat (721). Bl Zama fell in the battle, and the 
disoomflted Moslems were saved from total destruction 
only by the prudence and valor of AsDALitAnUAir Bett 
Abdallxh (Abderrahman, or Abderame), a veteran officer, 

■ Of cotiTM, under Fnukish protection. 
+ Or ea tiie dower of SuAKiHiLnA, Thendeband's danghtei trf a 
ibrmer tnuriaga, whom ChBrlss Mpotu«d on tliis ooomJod. 
t VirtnaUy independeat. 
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whom they had elected hj acclamation in IJie place of their 

late general. 

The Khalif, however, did not ratify the choice of the 
army, but named Abbesa to the government of Spain. 
The new governor advanced again into Aquitaine in 725 ; he 
took CarcasBone by Btorm,ftnd penetrated as far as Burgundy; 
but the valiant Eiidea succeeded ultimately in driving him 
. back, and also in defeating several subsequent attempts of the 
Arabs to gain possession of Aquitaine. 

In the year 730, the Kh^ Hesbam, yielding to the 
^sbes of the people and the army of Spain, restored 
Abdalralunan to the goremment of that part of the Arab 
dominions. That daring and ambitious commander proposed 
to subject to his sway, not only Aquitaine, but the entire 
Frank empire ; and collected a formidable host to carry his 
resolve into execution. But, at the' very threshold of his 
enterprise, he met with an obstacle whicb, though he indeed 
triumphantly overcame it, yet cannot be denied to have 
exercised a powerful adverse influence upon ita final issue. 
This was the rebellion of Othmas, or Musuza, a Moorish 
chief, who, as governor of Cerdagne, held the most important 
passes of the Pyrenees. The fortune of war had placed the 
beauteous daughter of Eudea in the hands of Munuza ; and 
the political Duke of Aquitaine, justly appreciating the 
advantages of an alliance with the man who might be amd 
to hold the keys of his house, bad willingly consented to 
accept the African misbeliever for bis son-in-law. The 
akill, rapidity, and decision, of Abdalrahman's moTements 
undoubtedly disconcerted the strategic combinations of the 
two allies, and Munuza was overcome and slain, ere Eudea 
could hasten to his assistance; the head of the rebel, 
and the daughter of the Duke of Aquitaine, were sent to 
DamascoB. Bat much predoua time was consumed, and a 
great number of .combatants were lost, in this unexpected 
prelude to the invasion of France. However, immediately 
after the overthrow of Munuza, Abdalrahmau advanced 
rapidly to the Bbone, crossed that river, and laid siege to 
Aries ; Eudea attempted to relieve the bele^piered city, but 
his army was totally routed, and Aries fell into the hmda of 
the invaders (731). Abdalrahman speedily conquered the 
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greater part of Aquitaine, and advanced to Bordeaux. The 

intrepid Eudee met him once moib, at the head of a nameroua 
army ^ but neither the valor and eklll of the Christian leader 
nor the bravery of his troops could save them from a most 
disaetroue defeat. Bordeanz fell, and the Saracens overran 
the ikirest provinces of Franoe (732). Cbarles, who would 
most probably have remained deaf to the most urgent 
eatreaties of Eudes, whom he regarded in the light of a 
rival, eomprehended the necessity of a speedy and vigorous 
action, from the moment that he saw his own dominions 
threatened. He, therefore, rabidly collected hia faithful 
Australians and the auxiliary contingents of the Alemanni, 
the Thuringiana, and the Bavarians ; and ordered the 
Keuatrian and Burgundian nobles to join him with their 
followers ; and although many of the Burgundian nobles 
hung back, yet a most powerful host of the nations of 
Germany and Gaul gathered under the banner of the 
Christian leader, who was joined also by Eudes and the 
remains of the Aquitanian army. In the centre of l^ance, 
lietween Toun and Poitiers, the IVanks and the Moslems 
met, in t^e month of October, 732. Six days were spent in 
desultory warfare, and many a gallant heart had ceased to 
beat, ere as the red aun of the seventh day rose, the day on 
which it was to be decided whether mosque or cathedral 
should prevail in Europe. The battle raged fiercely from 
noon, till eventide; the fiery sons of the South fought 
with tenfold their accustomed valor, and Abdalrahman 
emulated the giory of Eiled " the Sword of God." The 
C^ermaus stood firm as rooks, and fought as heroes ; and the 
heavy battle-aie of Oharlea, wielded with irreflistible 
atrength, spread death and dismay in the Arabian ranks ; 
the mighty strokes which the Christian hero dealt with that 
formidable weapon, gained him the epithet of Martel, the 
Mammer. Eudes, burning with the resentment of former 
defeats, strdve to rival the prowess of his ally. Still, for 
many hours, the balance hung equipoised. The life-blood 
of thousands of Christians and thousands of Moslems, that 
hod ere just raced so fiercely through its channels, mingled 
in sluggish streams on the ground. Evening set in, and 
Btill the contest raged with unabated fury j the Orientals 
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had, indeed, lepeatedlf been forced to give wa}' to the 
superior weight and afxength of the Geimana but their 
heroic chief had aa often nUlied them and led them oi^ again 
to death and gloiy. At length, a Qermaa epear struck him 
to death : his fall dedded the fate of the battle ; the 
Sara^na, disheartened hy the loaa of their great commander, 
retired to their camp. There was no leader left among 
them of sufficient renown and authority to replace the 
fallen hero ; despairing of their abilit; to renew the fight 
next dar with the slighteat chance of succesfl, they resolved 
upon a hasty retreat ; and taking with them the richest 
and most portable portion of their spoil, they abandoned 
their camp in the middle of the night. 

Next morning, when Charles was marshalling forth his 
troops to renew the contest, his spies both surprised and 
rejoiced him with the welcome intelligence that the enemy 
were in full retreat to the south. The victory gained was 
decisive and final: the torrent of Arabian conquest was rolled 
back; and Europe was rescued from the threatened yoke of 
the Saracens. But the loaees of the Christians also had been 
very great, and Charles wisely decliued incurring with his 
sadly diminished forces, the possible mischances of a pursuit.* 

Leaving to Eudes the task of reconquering bis own land 
from the flying foe, Charles proceeded now to call the 
Biu^ndian nobles to account for their hesitation and luke- 
warmnesH in his cause. To secure their future allegianoe, 

* The idle Bod iacredibly eitrHiTagant tale told bj Paul Wamefried 
and Aoutaaius of SCO.OOI) or 375,000 Arabs slain iu thia battle, to 
1500 Uhiiatiuu', haa bean faitlifully copied by moat hiatoriaoa. One 
should tbiuk a momeat's refleotioD would aufSoa to ahow tlia 
abaoluta iiupoMibilit; oF these nambors. Wliere on earth mi a 
governor of Spain, a recent conqueat of the Saraeena, to find tho 
490,000 mni (for 100,000 are stated to have eBcaped) to lead into 
EVanos : and where was he to find, in a thinly populated region, each 
as that country waa in the time of Charles Hartel, (he maana of 
subsistence fof auch a hoatl His chief of the commiSBariat must havo 
beeu a rare geniua indeed. And aa to the number of JIflem hwndrid 
Christians slatu, thia looks verj much like the "one man killed and 
four men slightly wounded," to " ona thousand of Che enemy slain," 
of soma of our modem bulletins. Striking off s nought from the 
number of the Saracena, and adding one to that of the Christiana may 
bring ua somewhat nearer the truth. 
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he placed ofBcen of bis into the Burgundiaii cities and 
castleB i to little purpose, however, it would appear, aa their 
presence did not prevent the diacontented BurgiuidiaD 
nobles, a few years after, tcom calling in the Saracens, and 
actuallf delivering the city of Avignon into the hands of 
JuBBtt]? Bbk Abdalbabmak, the Arabian governor of 
Narbonne (735). 

In 734, Charles defeated Poppo, the Duke of the Frisons, 
and regained the western part of Frieslnnd. In 733, Duke 
Eudes died, and aa hia two aons, Hukold and Haito, 
quarrelled about the succeasion, Charlea proffered hia 
"armed mediation," and settled the dispute finaUj by 
naming Hunold Duke of A^uitaiue, after having exacted and 
obtained from that prince an oath of allegiance, not to the 
nominal king of the Franks, but to himself personally, and 
to his two sons of his first marriage, Carloman and Fepin. 
In 736, Charles had to repel another invasion of the 
Saxons, which prevented him from proceeding to Burgundy 
against the disaffected nobles and their all^, the Araba ; 
he sent, however, his brother Childebrand. In 737, he 
came himself; he speedily reduced Avignon, and expelled 
the Araba from the Burgundian territory ; the nobility and 
clergy, who had treasonably conspired against Mm with the 
enemy, or had acted in a hostile manner to him, he 
deprived of their possessions, bishoprics, &c., which he 
bestowed upon hia friends and followers.* In 738 he 

* Charles Hartel ww not over-nice, it would appeu, in tbe be«tow«I 
of ecclesiastical prefennents »Dd eitateg ; it mattered veiy little indeed 
to him whether the reupient was a piieat or a lawman, or evan whether 
he could read and write. He alao laid hia impious hands repeatedly 
upon the revenues of the church, and applied them to the oeceeaitiM 
of the state, or to pay hia aoldieis. No wonder then timt a tainted 
bishop of the timea, EcaHKaiDS, of Orleaoi, should have been indulged 
with a pleaaant vialon of the body and aoul of the wicked prince 
burning in the deepeat abTaa of hell — rather ecurry treatment, 
thongh. on the part of * Christian otergy, of a prinoe who, wbalereT 
might be hia foiblea as a man, and hia vioea aa ■ king — ^and It muat be 
admitted, he had a goodly share of them}— had yet the merit of being 
the saviour of Chriatendom. (A aynodheldat Quiercy, in 8SS, had the 
calm impudence to communicate this intereating and flattering atate- 
ment, accompanied by some otbera of the same stamp, to Lewis, King 
of Oertnany, grandson of Cbsrlemagne 1 ) 
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adTRnced iato Septimania, and lud ed^ to Naiboune. 
He totally defeated Omta Ben Ealed, the AmbiaD general, 
who waa marching to the relief of the beleagured city ; but 
the goTemoT of Narboime defended the place bo valiantly 
and BDCceasfully, that the Franks t* ere compelled to raise 
the eiege. However, thoiogh Septimania remamed in the 
lianda of the Arabs till 755, when Fepin, the eon of Charles 
Martel, recovered it, an effectual and final check had been 
put to their further advance into France. 

In 737, King Thierry died ; but ao firmly waa the power 
of Charles Martel estahliahed now, that he could aafdy 
neglect to name a succeasor to the dead " monarch ; " nay, 
in 7*1, he actually proceeded before a general aasembly of 
the nobUity and the anny, to divide hia dominiona between 
hia two Bona of hia first marriage (with Botrudie), bestowing 
Austraaia, with Suabia and Thuringia, upon the elder, 
Carloman; STeuatria, Burgundy, and Provence, upon the 
younger, Pepin. Hia son Grypho, whom Suanehilda had 
borne him, he excluded at first from all participation in his 
sueceasion ; subsequently he assigned him also a portion, 
which, after hia death, led to the oppression and iniprisoD- 
ment of the youth by hia elder brothers. In the aame year 
(741) Chariea waa, on his return from a kind of pilgrimage 
to St. Denys, seized with a violent fever, of which he died 
at Carisiacum, or Quiercy, on the Oise, on the 22nd 
October. 
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